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Madonnas in New England Museums 


Ly FRedeRick 


HI. approach of Christmastide, 
E which is annually made the 

text for literary moralizing 
on almost countless themes, will 
doubtless justify a little preachment 
on the accessibility to our New 
England public of a considerable 
number of important and interest- 
ing representations of the Madonna 
and Child, and of the comparative 
neglect in which works of art of 
this character too often remain. 
Most of our people visit European 
galleries of paintings, if at all, not 
more than once or twice in a life- 
time. They then hurry along, 
sometimes “following the man from 
Cook’s,” or, as often, urged for- 
ward by the aunt from Bangor or 
Brattleboro who is ambitious to be 
able to tell “the folks” at home of 
the immense mileage she has cov- 
ered. The pictures, by the great- 
ést masters of painting, are often 
seen without adequate preparation: 
though, of course, it is possible at 
many of the famous art collections 
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to. engage ata very reasonable price 
a géntleman whose business it is to 
explain im terms of a knowledge 
which, if not deep, is at least as 
glib as constant repetition can 
make it. Even in such conditions, 
however, the rapid procession 
through the galleries of London, 
Paris, Dresden, Florence and Mad- 
rid must be worth while—else it 
would not be joined by so many 
Americans. 

Yet one is probably safe in say- 
ing that very few in the aggregate 
of our people in the many years in 
which they do not see the other side 
ever think of making any of the 
entertaining studies of European 
masterpieces that are easily made 
among the collections of our local 
art museums. Five hundred: dol- 
lars is sometimes a small price to go 
to Madrid and look at the canvases 
by Velasquez in the Prado, while 
five cents’ carfare and fifty minutes’ 
time are often too much for an ap- 
preciative scrutiny of the two un- 

















ST. LUKE DRAWING THE PORTRAIT OF THE MADONNA 
PAINTED ABOUT 1480 BY ROGIER VAN DER WEYDEN 


BOSTON MUSEUM OF 


doubtedly genuine works by the 
greatest of all painters which are 
owned by the Boston Museum of 


Fine Arts.. The art study idea, to 
be sure, is being slowly fostered 
among us. There is, for example, 
the committee on the utilization of 
the Museum of Fine Arts which, 
with the codperation of Simmons’ 
College, conducts classes in art ap- 
preciation for the benefit of teach- 
ers and others. But nine out of ten 
persons who have studied, or who 
would study, pictures and sculp- 
tures abroad are content very oc- 
casionally—or never—to visit their 
home museums — usually for the 


FINE ARTS 


purpose of exhibiting the exhibi- 
tions to a cousin from Kankakee or 
Kenosha. 

Now suppose that as a proper 
recognition of the spirit of the an- 
niversary which all Christendom 
celebrates, one were to make a lit- 
tle quest in almost any of the art 
museums with which New England 
has been plentifully provided, for 
reproduced or original reproduc- 
tions of the Mother and Child. The 
motive of such an. investigation 
need not be presupposed. It might 
be one of intense piety, or of 
scholarly interest, or simply of lik- 
ing for beautiful thinys. The point 
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MADONNA AND CHILD WITH ST. JOHN 
SCHOOL OF BOTTICELLI, 1146-1510 


BOSTON MUSEUM 


to be made is that such an investi- 
gation would discover abundance of 
material—copies and photographic 


or engraved reproductions at every 


museum of any standing; collec- 

tions of originals of prime value and 

international reputation in at least 
389 
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three of our museums whose doors 
are open every day in the week to 
any studiously inclined visitor. 
“Madonnas in our museums” is 
an interesting alliteration; it might 


casily be made the theme, should a 
detailed study be carried on of the 
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MADONNA AND CHILD, ST. CATHERINE AND MARY MAGDALENE 
JARVES COLLECTION AT YALE UNIVERSITY 


pictorial treasures of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, the Fogg Mu- 
seum of Art, Cambridge, and the 
Yale Art School, New Haven, of a 
profitable little amateur or profes- 
sional essay or appreciation. THe 
course which such an investigation 
would ‘take, whether critical, liter- 
ary, mystical or historical, must de- 
pend necessarily upon the tastes 
and desires of the student. The 
richness, at all events, of the origi- 


nal art exemplifying one of the 
most fascinating of subjects dealt 
in by painters of the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance is at least evi- 
dent to whoever is familiar with the 
collections of these three great 
treasure houses. 

Without attempt either to clas- 
sify, or to describe with the full- 
ness of detail of a catalogue, let us 
glance at a few of the opportuni- 
ties offered in these museums to be 
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MADONNA AND SAINTS 


TIMOTEO DELLA VITE, 


PAINTER, 1469-1523 


LENT BY JAMES JACKSON JARVES TO BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE.ARTS 


come acquainted, through works of 
admitted authenticity, with the con- 
ceptions of divine motherhood held 
by painters of the ages of faith and 
the ages of individual expression. 
From a crude but sincere little “Ma- 
donna and Child” of the twelfth 
century in the Jarves collection at 
New Haven, a work painted much 
as a child of ten might have exe- 
cuted it, down to George De For- 
est Brush’s consummately clever 
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“Mother and Child,” which, though 
not, certainly, a representation of 
the historic Virgin and Son, might 
by an enthusiastic admirer be re- 
garded as typifying the divine in 
maternity, there is indeed no such 
unbroken series as could be _fol- 
lowed through the greatest Euro- 
pean museums, but there is at least 
a considerable choice of very good 
canvases illustrating various indi- 
vidual and national modes of treat- 








MADONNA AND CHILD WITH MARY MAGDALENE AND ST. JOHN 
* BY BASAITI, VENETIAN PAINTER 
JARVES COLLECTION AT YALE UNIVERSITY 


ing a familiar theme; and that with- 
out taking into account the less 
universally accessible treasures of 
the Isabella Stuart Gardner Mu- 
seum in the Fenway, Limited. 
The subjective treatment of the 
motherhood theme perhaps pleases 
the interested investigator—an ab- 
stract and decorative way of depict- 
ing mother and child without giving 
sense of red blood and respiration. 
Sandro Botticelli then is your man, 
the impassioned dreamer of the 


Renaissance, the “mirror reflecting 
all the tendencies of his time,” 
pressionably devoted in his later 
years to the teachings of Fra Giro- 


im- 


lamo. Even those who cannot 
study his work in Florence may see 
a little of it in Puritan New Eng- 
land. From the thin and weak 
“Mother and Child” in the Boston 
Museum which used to be labeled 


“Botticelli” but which is now at- 


tributed to “the school of” we shall 
perhaps have to turn away, and, 
more reluctantly, from the magnifi- 
cent “Chigi Madonna” in Mrs. 
Gardner’s collection, which we may 
view only occasionally as a treat 
at two dollars each visit, to a very 
beautiful canvas at New Haven, in 
which a well drawn child holds a 
pomegranate, the emblem of hope 
and immortality. The canvas is 
one which such critics as Mr. Ber- 
nard Berensen and Mr. William 
Rankin have praised highly and it 
is astonishingly little known to the 
general public. 


Naively realistic representation 


‘of the Virgin and the infant Jesus 


is often delightful. We do not re- 
sent it if the Florentine painter has 
plainly made use of Italian models 
whose characteristics: he studied 
faithfully, without slightest regard 


for archeological or ethnological 
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MADONNA AND CHILD 
BY A FOLLOWER OF PESELLINO 
FOGG MUSEUM OF ART AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


accuracy. In the days of the great 
awakening no painter thought it 
necessary to travel to the Holy 
Land, there to paint from Hebrew 
models in the actual localities 
where Biblical events occurred. 
Particularly pleasing, also, to this 
‘day and generation are the Flemish 
and early German masterpieces 
with which the artists were neces- 
‘sarily most familiar; and of the 
faithful and vigorous manner of 


Rogier van der Weyden, religious 
minded and upright burgher of 
Brussels in the early fifteenth cen- 
tury, the Museum of Fine Arts 
owns a superb picture—the “St. 
Luke Drawing the Portrait of the 
Madonna.” This canvas, later put 
into order by Curator John Briggs 
Potter, has become recognized as 
one of the very important posses- 
sions of the Museum. Of it, Mr. 
William Rankin, lecturer on Italian 
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TABERNACULO 
A FLORENTINE PAINTING OF THE SIXTEENTH CEN'ITURY 
FOGG MUSEUM OF ART AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


art at Wellesley College, says: “In 


spite of its obscure pedigree it is 
certainly an original work, and is 
superior in every respect to the re- 
puted original at Munich.” The 


charming attitude of the mother, 


who is posing, the minutely studied 
medieval background, together with 
various other technical considera- 
tions, make this a picture which 
the artists admire with something of 
the enthusiasm they feel for the 
peerless Pieter de Hoogh. 


Of original works of Italian real- 
ism produced in the most glorious 
period of Florentine art there ap- 
pears in the Museum of Fine Arts 
one that is particularly notable and 
beautiful, a sculpture in glazed terra 
cotta, the gift of the late C. C. Per- 
kins, depicting in high relief a Ma- 
donna of classically regular fea- 
tures, who holds a shapely and well 
modeled child. The infant nestles 
closely about the mother’s neck. 
In its simple fidelity to the facts of 
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MOTHER AND CHILD 
TERRA COTTA ORIGINAL OF THE SCHOOL OF LUCCA DELLA ROBBIA 
BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


everyday motherhood such a repre- 
sentation is, of course, far away 
from the ancient priestly concep- 
tion of the maternity, but to many 
people it is not on that account the 
less agreeable as a work of art. It 
is a glazed replica, having the full 
value of an original, of a relief at 
the corner of the Via della Scala 
and the Via Orecallari in Florence. 
By some critics it is attributed to 
Andrea della Robbia. From whose- 
soever hand, it belongs among the 


examples of the world’s noblest art. 

Of the same naturalistic tendency 
is that admirable little picture of 
the Jarves collection at New Haven 
“The Adoration of the Magi” by 
Luca Signorelli—a work that was 
held for many years in the arch- 
bishop’s palace at Cortona. It re- 
veals the craftsmanship of one who, 
while capable of producing the 
most poetic pictures—as witness 
the Madonna of the Rospigliosi col- 
lection at Rome—was first and for- 
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MADONNA 


ATTRIBUTED TO GIOVANNI BELLINI 


AND CHILD 


THOUGH MR. WILLIAM RANKIN 


ASSIGNS IT TO RONDINELLO, ONE OF BELLINI’S PUPILS 


FOGG MUSEUM OF 


mostly a master of the facts of ana- 
tomical construction. 
The great Venetians who painted 


with sonorous contrasts of warm 
and cold color are in especial favor 
among collectors to-day. 
well authenticated works by that 
strongest of decorators Giovanni 
Bellini does not ordinarily befall us 
here—unless we attend the popular 
sales of forty-nine dollar old mas- 
ters in Boston auction rooms. So 
that there need be no surprise if an 
able critic is inclined to attribute to 


To see 


ART AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Niccolo Rondinello, one of Bellini’s 
most industrious pupils, the author- 
ship of the very interesting Madon- 
na and Child, generally assigned to 
sellini, at the Fogg Museum of 
Harvard University. Rondinello, at 
any rate, is known to have painted 
a great many canvases which were 
hardly distinguishable from his 
master’s. The picture, whoever 
painted it, reflects the characteris- 
tics of the color-loving Venetian 
school. 

Even more representative of the 
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DEATH OF THE VIRGIN 
BY WOHIGEMUTH, ALBRECHT DURER’S MASTER 
RECALLS A LEGEND OF THE DEATH OF MARY SURROUNDED BY APOSTLES 


qualities of the craftsmen who 
wrought in the domain of the 
Doges is a very fine canvas ct the 
Yale Art School,.a “Madonna and 
Child with Mary Magdalen and St. 
John,” by Basaiti, Greek painter by 
birth, pupil of Giovanni Bellini and 
his rival in certain respects. This 
picture shows one of those extreme- 
ly interesting balanced composi- 
tions which Basaiti especially af- 
fected —a delightful mother and 


child in the centre, with two fig- 
ures, one angelic and one human. 
on either side, a dark-hued figure 
in the lower left hand corner corre- 
sponding to a dark female angelic 
figure in the upper right hand cor- 
ner; a fair male figure in the lower 
right against an auburn-haired fig- 
ure in the opnosite upper corner. 
The background is a mountain land- 
scape with conventional architec- 
ture. Its splendor of color makes 
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it specially remembered by whoever 
visits a collection which is so large 
and so crowded that one with diffi- 
culty carries away, the first time, 
more than a general.impression of 
great opulence of ancient and mod- 
ern art. 

Correspondingly rich, though in 
lower tones, is a Madonna in the 
same Jarves collection by Gentile 
da Fabriano, a picture in which 
the fair-haired mother, her cheeks 
aglow with healthful color, stands 
in a curious late Gothic niche while 
she supports a sturdy infant whose 
feet rest upon a cushion on the par- 
apet of a balcony. The architec- 
ture, together with decorative roses 
and pomegranates, makes an admir- 
able framing for the figures. The 
canvas is signed “Gent. Fabriano.” 

Wealth of other conceptions of 
the Madonna is found in the Jarves 
group. Thus there is in the central 
position of the main wall Ridolfo 
Ghirlandajo’s fine “Madonna and 
Child with St. Jerome and St. Dom- 
inic,” depicting a mother with clas- 
sically regular features, sitting on 
an ornamented stone seat and hold- 
ing a pretty red-haired bambino, 
while the two saints, evidently care- 
fully studied portraits, stand below 
on either side. Lo Spagna is repre- 
sented by a “Madonna and Child 
with St. John and Other Saints,” 
and a picture in the three parts, of 
the school of Giotto, with the prob- 
able date of 1325, shows in the cen- 
tral panel a mother who holds a 
bird on her fingers for the amuse- 
ment of her laughing boy—a naive 
and thoroughly charming motive. 
By Correggio, master of light and 
shade, there is a cartoon, the gift 
of Mrs. Sarah Alden Derby, in 
which an auburn-haired mother of 


north Italian type, holds a child 
who grasps a little cross, the lower 
end of which is touched by a boyish 
St. John. A “Madonna and Child, 
attended by Angels” is attributed 
to Matteo da Siena, who was noted 
for the richness of the costumes with 
which he adorned his figures. It 
gives chance for a little firsi-hand 
acquaintance with an unquestioned 
master of the Siennese schoo!. An- 
other very notable work is a Ma- 
donna by Massolina da Panicala, 
who is remembered as the able 
master of Massaccio. His “Mother,” 
attended by saints, adores tlie In- 
fant Saviour. In the middle dis- 
tance are St. Jerome, receiving the 
crucifix, St. John the Baptist, St. 
Francis of Assissi receiving the 
stigmata and St. Raphael the arch- 
angel accompanied by Tobit. 

The Jarves collection as a whole 
is, indeed, all too little known, not 
indeed to special students of art by 
whom it has long been esteemed, 
but to the general public three hun- 
dred thousand of whom each sum- 
mer make the journey to the fa- 
mous cities and galleries of Europe. 
Professor Charles Eliot Norton 
wrote of it some years ago: 

“It is a collection of the highest 
value, as illustrating by well chosen 
examples the historical develop- 
ment and progress: of Italian art. 
There are few collections in Eu- 
rope, if we exclude the galleries in 
the great capitals, which surpass it 
in this important respect, and very 
few in which the proportion of val- 
uable and interesting. paintings is 
as great, compared with the whole 
number.” Recent critical studies 
have sustained this opinion. The 
collection was mace by the late 
James Jackson Jarves, author of 
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“Art Hints” and other works, dur- 
ing the middle decades of the nine- 
teenth century, and it came into 
possession of Yale about 1870. 

The Fogg Museum at Cambridge 
has lately become, largely through 
the munificence of Mr. Edward 
Waldo Forbes, a depository of im- 
portant works of Italian art among 
which such a study as the one here 
suggested might easily be made. 
Besides the Benvenuto and the 
Venetian work already mentioned 
the Harvard Museum has a “Mother 
and Child,” attributed to Bartholo- 
meo Vivarini; a “Virgin Child and 
St. John the Baptist,’ which Mr. 
Rankin assigns to Pier Francesco 
Fiorentino; a “Madonna and Child 
with two Angels” which may be 
the work of Antoniazzo, an accom- 
lished, though rather prosaic, paint- 


er of the late fifteenth century; an 
important “Virgin and Child, with 


Music-Making Angels,” which is 
certainly of the school of Foligno; 
and a “Madonna and Child with St. 
John the Baptist in the Land- 
scape,” perhaps by Marco Bello. 
Other treasures of that great 
treasure-house, the Museum of Fine 
Arts, need only be referred to. Such 
are “The Holy Family” of Fran- 
cesco Zanganelli of the Bolognese 
school, lent to the museum by the 
estate of C. C. Perkins; the “Ador- 
ation,” of the Tuscan school of the 
fifteenth century, a bequest of Geo. 
W. Wales; a “Madonna and Child” 
by Sano di Pietro of the Siennese 
painter, Guidoccio Gozzarelli, the 
gift of Dr. Denman W. Ross. 
These and several others may be 
cited, not to produce such a descrip- 
tion as might be tsed as a cata- 
logue, but to prove once more the 
splendid artistic material which lies 
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at the disposal of home-staying 
New Englanders, and which, be- 
cause it is so easily seen, should be 
as familiar as are some of the other 
famous works which we know most- 
ly through photographic reproduc- 
tions. 

Were we to make a complete 
study of the Madonnas within reach 
by trolley we should assuredly end 
cur quest with a detailed exposition 
of the quaint charm of one of the 
pictures recently acquired by the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Michael 
Wohlgemuth’s “Death of the Vir- 
gin”—a fitting conclusion if we had 
already traced through the various 
schools the differing conceptions of 
the divine maternity. A legend of 
the death of Mary, the Mother, is to 
the effect that the apostles from all 
corners of the earth gathered about 
her bedside. The conscientious Nii- 
remberg painter, master of Al- 
brecht Ditirer, has depicted the leg- 
endary scene with German fidelity 
to details and accessories, on a panel 
which states that “In the year of 
our Lord 1479, on the Friday be- 
fore St. Walpurga’s day, departed 
this life the honorable Mistress 
Hedwig Volkamer, to whom may 
God be gracious and compassion- 
ate.” There is thus interwoven a 
story about Hedwig, the daughter 
of Senator Hans Tucher, married 
happily to Hartwig Volkamer; but 
that is apart from the Madonna 
quest. The expiring Virgin is rep- 
resented as surrounded by twelve 
figures, eleven of whom wear halos, 
the twelfth being perhaps Matthias, 
Judas’s successor, who is usually 
depicted without the halo because 
he was elected by man and not by 
God. The entire composition is 
powerfully impressive. 
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Mary’s Lullaby 


By Cora A. Matson Dotson 


Mary, the Mother, on her knee 
The Infant Jesus held; 

And sang She, low and tenderly, 
While warm her bosom welled: 


“Sometime the thorns must pierce thy brow. 
Sometime thine eyes must weep— 

But mother-arms enfold Thee now, 
Then sleep, Child Jesus, sleep!” 


Sang She, as others sing it now— 

Sang She, the halo from whose brow 
Shines on each Earthly mother still— 
Sang She, as ever mothers will, 

“Sleep, sleep my Baby, sleep!” 


The Silence 


By CLinton ScoLLarp 


Upon the vale from bound to utmost bound 
Dropped quiet like a portent. Some chill spell 
Had gripped and throttled all things audible; 
The leafless forests stood as in a swound; 
The stream that erewhile journeyed with sweet sound 
Circuitous seaward, and the winds that dwell 
In the vast upper spaces, ceased to tell 
Their rhythmic secrets. Silence reigned profound. 


The air betrayed no tremor; not a speck 

Fluttered athwart the gray face of the vault;' 
When sudden swam a single eddying fleck, 

Like wingéd innocence, upon the sight; 
Then out of heaven came the blind assault 

Of tiny myrmidons cuirassed in white. 





The Seven Adventures of John 


By Grace LiscomME HEWETT 


REAL 


Ill 
John Henry Rings the Fire Alarm 


was tired of 

nothing to do. His clothes 

were so old that he couldn’t 
tear them another bit and have any 
left. His mother had gone to Bos- 
ton, so he didn’t have to wash up. 
The other children had all gone to 
Aunt Mary’s. Somebody had to 
stay at home and of course it was 
John Henry. He had pinched the 
corners off of all the frosted cake 
and he didn’t dare to take any more. 
There was nothing new in the 
whole house except the fire alarm 
key. The town had just put in a 
new box opposite John Henry’s and 
had given them the key. The di- 
rections hung beside the key just 


an HENRY 


WARRIOR CHIEFS 


below the telephone. John Henry's 
mother had told them all how to 
use it in case the house got on fire. 

John Henry wondered how many 
men would come if the alarm rang 
in. He had never seen the begin- 
ning of a fire. Most of them were 
at the other end of the town and 
ride as hard as he could, John 
Henry never reached there before 
the whole force had turned out and 
the fire was in full blaze. His 
mother wasn’t coming home until 
four o'clock and it was only two 
now; what should he do for two 
whole hours? Mrs. Monroe said 
that Pete and jimmy were busy 
and couldn’t come over. Besides 
John Henry wasn’t sure that his 
mother would like to have them 
come. Last time they had put 
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molasses around their heads to stick 
feathers in, so that they would look 
like real warrior chiefs. But when 
Pete had tried to get some more, 
all alone, he had dropped the jug 
and it had broken itself. John Hen- 
ry’s mother had been very angry. 
John Henry was sure that she 
wouldn’t want them over again. 

He might play that he was a 
count held up by a brigand, who 
could be his image in the looking 
glass. Then he would draw his 
father’s great carving knife out of 
his pocket and stab the brigand 
dead. But he had to be careful. 
not to stab him too far, because if 
he did he would break the glass. 
His father wouldn’t like that and 
John Henry wouldn’t like it either 
when his father came home. That 
was too dangerous, altogether. 

The fire alarm key was bright 
and shiny. John Henry couid see 
his face in it. His face didn’t look 
dirty in it either, just a nice brown 
like an Indian’s. He wished his 
mother would look at him through 
brass eyes. He wondered how peo- 
ple would look if they all had brass 
eyes. “Unlock the box, pull the 
hook down once and let go.” He 
would like to do it. He could hide 
in the thick hedge and watch them 
come. If they should catch him. 
what would his mother do? But 
they never could, he knew how to 
run fast. There was nobody to tell 
on him except Daisy Bedloe, byt 
she nearly always sat in the parlor 
window to watch folks. He would 
have to tell her that her beau had 
an afternoon off and was going to 
take her to Bass Point. She'd do 
plenty of prinking then, John Hen- 
rv thought, and:she wouldn’t have 
much time to look out of the win- 


dow. That was just lik girls, 
They’d rather wash up than not. 
“Well,” said Miss Daisy \Imaria 
Gedloe, “I’ll be ready but | should 
think that Howard would choose a 
cleaner boy to give me his message. 
John Henry, you’re always dirty, 
I believe you’d rather be than not.” 
“Yes’m,” said the meek John |Ienry, 
John Henry went home and took 
down the key. Yes, it would be 
nice if his mother had brass eyes. 
Would the firemen chase him? 
Would they take him to jail if they 
caught him? Of course not, they 
never could find him. John Henry 
started down the driveway. Old 
Mr. Lukes the grocery man was 
coming. If he looked at the num- 
ber of the box, John Henry was 
lost. The box was new, so that he 
wouldn’t know the number unless 
he looked at it. Then he would 
come right back and catch John 
Henry. 
John Henry thought that he had 
better wait. So he waited an awful 
long time. He expected his mother 
would come every minute. At last 
he screwed up his courage. He 
ran over to the box, shoved in the 
key and pulled down the hook— 
5-6-4, 5-6-4, four times. John Henry 
waited breathlessly in the hedge. 
His mother came running up the 
street with her arms full of slipping 
bundles. She was very red and 
breathless. She glared wildly about 
until her eyes caught sight of a lit- 
tle blaze in the woodpile. ‘The en- 
gine dashed down the street and 
pulled up shortly, beside the box. 
“Where's the fire, ma’m,” cried the 
men. “There, there,” shrieked his 
mother pointing to the woodpile. 
John Henry in his surprise nearly 
fell out of the hedge. Boys and 
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ADVENTURES OF JOHN 


boys came running up the street. 
A heavy stream of water struck 
john Henry on the head. John 
Henry bowed to the inevitable, he 
laid flat in the hedge with his face 
on the prickles. People tramped 
past very near him. ‘Look out for 
the leak,’ they cried to each other. 
“You'll be soaked.” 

John [lenry wondered if he would 
be drowned, there 
was so inuch water 
poured on him. His 
mother wouldn't 
know him if he was 
he would be so 
swollen and his face 
so scratched. Then 
he would never see 
his father and moth- 
er again. How he 
did wish that they 
would stop that a 
water. The fire must 
be nearly out. It 
must have started 
when he threw away 
his cigarette of tis- 
sue paper and pine 
needles. He hadtried 
tolight it with three 
different matches 
and they had only 
made a little spark. 
He hoped the ciga- 
rette would burn up. 
Why didn’t that water stop. Then 
he heard the chief say, “It lacks five 
minutes to half an hour, if we run 
this hose ten minutes longer we get 
an hour’s pay, you know.” 

John Henry almost groaned out 
loud. Ten minutes more. How 
could he ever stand it? Why! He 
was almost drowned now. If he 
only dared to come out. But if he 
did the firemen would see him and 
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wonder why he didn’t stand by the 
post and his mother would wonder 
how he got so wet. Perhaps she 
would even give him a whipping 
before the people went. Then that 
horrid Jimmy Peters would tell 
everyone in school that he got a 
lickin’ and they’d all make fun of 
him. He couldn’t run that risk. 
The prickles scratched him awfully. 
He did wish the 
people would go. He 
didn’t see what they 
came for any way. 
Just to see a little 
wood-pile burn. He 
thought the ten 
minutes must be up, 
but the water still 
kept on pouring. 
“There, ma’m,” he 
heard the chief 
say to his mother, 
“your fire’s all out. 
You needn’t worry 
about it any more. 
We'll put on an ex- 
tra lot of water so 
that it can’t possibly 
burn again.” John 
Henry didn’t know 
what his father 
would say to that. 
“T’ll turn the stream 
lower part 
of your house,” con- 
tinued the fireman, “so there'll be 
no danger of its catching on fire. 
Don’t worry, ma’m, it’s all right, 
now. But ’twas lucky you rung in 
that alarm so soon.” 

John Henry’s mother picked up 
the bundles that she had thrown 
down in the yard. “I wonder where 
John Henry is,” she said to herself, 
“he’s generally on hand for fires.” 
She sat down in the rocking chair 
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in the dining room. However did 
that woodpile get on fire? A very 
dripping, ragged boy passed the 
window. John MHenry’s’ mother 
looked at him sharply. “Why, John 
Henry,” she said, “what's the mat- 
ter? Come right in here. Tell me, 
do you know anything about this 


>) 


fire? 
IV 


John Henry takes a ride on Old 
Whitey 

St. Mary owned the big white 
horse. John Henry and the 
boys drove it. They didn’t 
drive it in the regulation 
way with all the harness 
on but they jumped on any 
old way and slapped their 
hands down spank, spank, 
to make the horse go. This 
happened always when St. 
Mary turned the horse out 
to pasture and John Hen- 
ry’s mother was busy. 

One hot evening, John 
Henry’s mother told him 
that he could sit up late, 
it was too hot to sleep. 
John Henry was so de- 
lighted that he turned three 
somersaults on the lawn. 
“Oh, John Henry,” said his 
mother, “why will you 
racket around so much? I q 
wish you would keep quiet. 
It’s too hot.” John Henry seized 
his opportunity. “Oh, Ma, can’t I 
go over to Pete and Jimmie’s? 
They've got a new rabbit. We'll 
be awful quiet.” “John Henry,” 
said his mother as severely as she 
could, “why do you play with those 
boys? I don’t think that they’re 
the right kind for you. They get 
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you into all kinds of mischief” 
“Oh, Ma,” wailed John Henry. 
“Can’t you keep quiet,” growled 
his father, “I’m trying to read this 
book.” “Well, John Henry,” said 
his mother relenting, “I s'pose you 
for a little while, but do 
keep quiet.” “Yes’m,” said John 
Henry. 

“Oh, Shuggsy,” cried Jimmy and 
Pete together, “we were looking 
for you. St. Mary hasn’t taken Old 
Whitey in tonight. C'mon, let's 
have a ride.” “My mall give me 
an awful lickin’ if she finds out,” 
said John Henry “She's 
cross to-night.’’ “Never 
mind,” said Pete, “how'll 
she ever know?” “She will,” 
said John Henry, decided- 
ly, “she always does.” 
“Squealer squawk,” cried 
Jimmy. “I’m not,” said 
John Henry, “but she'll 
surely find out.” “Squealer 
squawk,” yelled Jimmy 
again. “She'll know, she 
always does, but I'll go, 
perhaps she won't this 
time,” said John Henry. 

The three little 
raced down the hill, un- 
der the bars, and across 
the dam. “Where's Old 
Whitey?” exclaimed Pete. 
“There he is,” yelled ex- 
cited Jimmy, “don’t you see 
him.” They ran up to him, 
but Old Whitey ran too. Then the 
three boys turned their backs and 
walked slowly down to the brook 
to pull long grass. They walked 
slowly back to the 
separated. 
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his mane and led him to the fence. 
The three climbed on laboriously, 
for the fence was barb-wired and 
Old Whitey was uneasy. 

At last John Henry sat on the 
horse triumphantly grasping his 
mane, Jimmy sat behind and held 
on to John Henry, while Pete sat 
back to them and made the horse 
go. “All ready, Pete,” called John 
Henry. Down came Pete’s two 
fat hands, spank, spank, on the 
horse’s flanks. Old 
Whitey’s hind legs 
stretched way out 
behind him, John 
Henry and Jimmy 
moved a step ahead, 
but they all stayed 
on. Spank, spank 
went Pete’s fat 
hands and away gal- 
loped Old Whitey 
across the railroad 
bridge, down the 
swamp everywhere 
and anywhere ex- 
cept where John 
Henry tried to guide 
him. 


The cook thought 


that Michael St. 
Mary was good 
looking. Poor cook! 
It was his tongue 
that made her blind. St. Mary was 
tall with very red hair for his crown- 
ing glory. His face was long and 
bony. It was thought that the ugli- 
ness of his face and the brightness of 
his hair had scared all the blue out 
of his eyes. They were very light. 

Michael St. Mary had forgotten 
Old Whitey in the bliss of hugging 
the cook. He had something to 
hug when he had the cook and he 
thought it paid. He never got the 
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burnt end of the pie or the bones in 
the soup. It was a very pleasant 
task. St. Mary’s last duty was to 
bring Old Whitey up to the barn, 
and sad did he feel when he forgot 
it. He had faint visions of another 
place far away and a cook, who was 
already engaged. It was very sad 
when St. Mary forgot Old Whitey. 

St. Mary walked rapidly down to 
the pasture. He wished that Julia 
Ann had come with him, it was so 
dark. She was some 
protection against 
tramps! It grew 
darker and darker 
every minute. The 
lightning flashed. 
Then it flashed 
again. “Holy Moth- 
er protect me,” cried 
St. Mary in alarm. 
“There’s the horse 
and hobgoblins on 
him to be sure. I 
allus knew that he 
was related to the 
Devil.” 

The clouds came 
together with a fear- 
ful crash. The whole 
atmosphere quivered. 
Michael St. Mary 
threw himself face 
down on the ground. 
“The Hivins protect me,’ he then 
shrieked, “them hobgoblins is after 
me. They’ll catch me sure.” The 
rain poured down and mingled 
with St. Mary’s tears. “The Lord 
forgive me if I did fight with Pat- 
rick O’Toole, I’m sure ‘twas mostly 
his fault.” 

Pete and Jimmy were still enjoy- 
ing the ride on Old Whitey, the 
thunder made him kick up so much 
and go so much faster, but John 
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SPRAWLED ON THE PUNKY GRASS 


Henry wasn’t. He knew that his 
mother would be anxious. She al- 
ways was. She would probably 
hunt for him and then he could 
never ride on Old Whitey again. 
They tried to stop the old horse 
long enough for John Henry to get 
off, but Old Whitey didn’t want to 
stop. He galloped around faster 
and faster. Then the boys saw St. 
Mary. John Henry thought that he 
would rather get his mother’s pun- 
ishment and the others agreed with 
him. Pete pounded the horse harder 
than ever while John Henry and 
Jimmy dug in their heels. Old 
Whitey went faster yet around the 
field. ; 
A flash of lightning showed St. 
Mary below them resting on one 
elbow and gazing up into the rain. 
“Oh,” shrieked the boys, “St. 
Mary,” and they pounded the horse 
still harder. “I’ve niver done any 
wrong,” sobbed St. Mary, “don’t, 
don’t take me away. 


“Tl always 


be good to small boys and old 
ladies if ye’ll let me go. Let me 
go. Oh please, please let me go.” 

The three boys in their terror 
pounded Old Whitey so hard that 
he gave an extra spurt and left the 
boys on the punky grass, many 
yards away from St. Mary. Slowly 
they picked themselves up and 
went home. “Why, John Henry,’ 
said his mother, “did you try to 
come home in this storm? I’m glad 
you did, though, I was rather anx- 
ious. You'd better go to bed now, 
you are soaked through.” John 
Henry breathed four sighs of relief. 

Michael St. Mary felt something 
moving up and down his arm. “I'll 
never do wrong any more,” he 
sobbed. “Please don't take me 
away. I’ll marry a widower with 
tin byes if ye’ll only let me go. 
Please depart,” cried St. Mary 
raising his head in awful terror. 
Only Old Whitey showed himself 
to the terrified man. “Them hob- 
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goblins is gone, thank Hivin,.” said and by repeating three mystic 
he. “’Twas an awful scare.” words that an old gypsy had taught 

Then he went home to tell Julia him. And the next day Julia Ann 
Ann how he frightened three tei-. told the story to the wash-lady, 
rible hobgoblins off of Old Whitey who washed for John MHenry’s 
by making the sign of the cross mamma. 





Helen Looks on at the Dance. 
Ballade 


By ARLINE ADAMS 


Beauty in radiance dight, 
Manhood with graces replete, 
Pass and repass in her sight 
Whirling to harmonies fleet; 
Hearts, be they gay or discreet, 
All, the wee maid doth entrance, 
old Half of the room in her suite 


nd 
Helen looks on at the dance. 


Let me 

. Soul in a whirl of delight 

rd that Timed to the music's soft beat, 

left the Eyes that are dancing and bright, 
meade Cadence and rhyme in the feet; 
Slowis Pleading in melodies meet, 

p and Wooing the boon of a glance, 
lenry,” Hark how the viols entreat! 

try to Helen looks on at the dance. 

m glad Spirit of Music, a sprite 

~ Sways in this rhythmic surfeit, 

d no Laughs in glad numbers tonight 

: bes Here his wee partner to greet. 
rc Who shall deny the conceit 

thing When, but her joy to enhance, 
ny = Melodies blithely compete? 
ae. Helen looks on at the dance. 


ce ome 
r with L’envoi 
1e go. 

Mary 
terror. 
imself 
1 hob- 


Prince, debonaire and effete, 
Princess whose smile is romance, 

Pause and adore. It is meet; 
Helen looks on at the dance. 








A Man’s Chance 


By KenprickK FERRIS. 


I 


N the clear September night the 

little Vermont valley lay bright 

and still under the slow-sailing 
moon. The fields, cleaned of their 
crops, now held only fodder shocks 
and stubble, while here and there, 
along the road that wound lazily 
to the distant town, the flare of 
reddening creeper showed that 
Autumn had come. 

On the porch of the Hope farm- 
house a man sat in the shadow 
made by the thick wistaria vine. 
His thoughtful eyes rested unsee- 


ingly on the quiet beauty spread 


out so prodigally below. Unheard, 
a black kitten at his feet purred in- 
sinuatingly, and rubbed _ gently 
against him. The man was un- 
conscious of all outward things: 
acres upon acres, richly tilled and 
fruitful, stretching away limit- 
lessly to his mental horizon, blot- 
ted out the reality of moonlight 
and cleaned fields; steam plow and 
harvesters—machinery such as 
these farmers had never seen;—a 
commodious ranch house, built 
possibly by his own hands, broke 
the sky line—and he, David Stone, 
was lord of all. And, behold, a 
frail, fair-haired girl was mistress 
of him. 

Five years ago John Stone, 
ruined by a dishonest friend, had 
returned from Dakota to his Ver- 
mont birth place to die, bringing 


with him an only son, David, and, 
since his father’s death, David had 
served Silas Hope as “hired man” 
faithfully and well. But, confined 
by the conservatism and ‘neagre- 
ness of this Eastern valley, he had 
dreamed eternally of a future of 
possibilities and of consequent 
achievement. His developing man- 
hood was demanding it. He must 
win the respect of men which suc- 
cess brings. He would return to the 
West—the land of opportunity—as 
soon as his slowly accumulating 
fortune would permit. He would 
be of account in his own commun- 
ity, giving hire instead of receiving 
it. This ambition had become the 
motive force of the man’s life and 
he had fed it without stint, believ- 
ing it to be his all. 

3ut last night the Heavens had 
opened and revealed to him the 
love of Charity Hope, the sweet 
daughter of Silas. And as he now 
sat in the shadow awaiting her, her 
face mingled for the first time with 
his old, old dreams and he felt like 
bowing down in reverence before 
the joy in his soul. 

The farmhouse door opened, and 
Charity came out. The moon fell 
full upon her, and, catching some 
of its brightness, her fair hair made 
a light about her head. She was 
slight and childlike. Against the 
darkness of the hall the frailty of 
the white figure was emphasized, 
so that she looked ethereal, almost 
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unreal, to the virile man coming 
toward her. 

“Charity !” 

“David!” 

He drew her quickly into the 
shadow. “Let us sit here where I 
have been waiting for you,” he 
said a moment later drawing her 
toward the quaint, high-backed set- 
tee. 

“And just to think that now we 
need never talk of that dreadful 
Dakota any more,” sighed Charity 
happily, as David slipped down be- 
side her. “To think, dear, you never 
guessed how miserable it made me 
to hear you plan to go off and live 
in the moon. And I couldn’t say 
a word. Oh, you were so blind!” 

“I never supposed—I never dared 
think of you,” said the man hum- 
bly. “I had my place in the world 
to make you see, and there was 
always Hiram Stubbs.” 

“Hiram Stubbs!” cried the girl 
scornfully. “Did you think I could 
sell myself to a clown?” 

“You grew up with him. I 
thought he didn’t look to you as he 
did to me. But oh, sweetheart, we 
will just talk about Dakota. Da- 
kota is my chance. It’s there my 
father went to amount to somethin’, 
and it’s there I’m goin’, too. And 
it’s easy now I know you love 
me.” 

Charity’s eyes rested fondly on 
the familiar scene before them. 

“What an unnatural knight,” she 
cried lightly, “to talk of leaving the 
Valley of Peace when he has but 
just found his lady there!” 

“I should think you'd be glad to 
give Dakota up,” she went on sure- 
ly. “Glad of any excuse to stay 
right here. See how beautiful it 
all is to-night! It is something to 
fight for, not to turn from. Oh, 
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don’t you see, dear, it is one of the 
few friendly places in the world? 
One of the few places where you 
think only of love and never of 
fear? The great mountains now, 
and the plains, and the sea!’’ She 
shuddered involuntarily. “They are 
all full of fear, and of suffering, and 
death! 

“Do you know, David,” and she 
lowered her voice reverently, “it 
seemed to me as if it were some 
special blessing—some extra care 
that let me be born here—almost as 
if we were ‘chosen,’ you know. 
Why to go away, deliberately, 
would be like scorning a gift of 
God.” 

David gently pinched her soft 
cheek. 

“So you think it would be flyin’ 
in the face of the Lord for me to go 
to Dakota and amount to some- 
thin’, when I could just as well stay 
in a pretty valley and be a hired 
man all my life?” he answered in- 
dulgently. “No, sweetheart, that’s 
not the way a man reads the Word, 
Charity,” he went on more serious- 
ly, “a man’s not a man in his own 
eyes unless he amounts to somethin’ 
in the eyes of every other man. I 
want respect, Charity. I want to 
be somebody in my town. And I 
can be—all I need is a chance.” 

“A chance—?” the girl answered. 
her eyes fixed meaningly on the 
moonlit valley. 

“It’s too small,” said David, re- 
plying to her look. “Why when 
you’ve seen the West this valley 
won’t seem much more than a fur- 
row. And it’s barren—what’s not 
in use. Look at your grandfather’s 
farm over the hill. Your father 
can’t sell it for love nor money— 
the soil’s played out. No, the West 
is the place for me.” 
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Charity watched the lines in the 
man’s mouth strengthen as he spoke 
the last words, and smiled content- 
edly to herself. Evidently here 
was no Hiram Stubbs, ready to bow 
and bend at her slightest whim—it 
meant something to govern a man 
like David. 

“Father’s farm will be mine some 
day, dear, and it’s not ‘played out.’ 
It’s small, of course, but what does 
it matter whether you have fifty or 
five hundred acres under the plow. 
if you are happy?” 

“It does matter,” said David. “A 
man wants to do things big. And 
would you have me hangin’ around 
waitin’ for Silas to die! You'd 
hate me if I did. 

“Charity,” he went on, drawing 
the girl to him. “You ain’t goin’ 
to refuse to follow me to Dakota. 
You can’t. Have you forgotten 
already that you’ve promised to 
promise to obey? Why you ought 
to be happy to go--to get out and 
see the world. It isn’t all cut up 
and dinky like this! Why some 
day I'll own scres and acres, as far 
as you can see, and barns of wheat 
and stacks of corn, enough to fill 
this little valley for ten years or 
more.” 

The girl drew away from him. 

“If barns of wheat and stacks of 
corn are more to you than the 
woman you love, go to Dakota. I 
can never follow you. David, I 
should die so far from home.” ° 

The apparent childishness and 
the intended finality of Charity’s 
words cut like a whip across the 
man’s joy. Could it be that for 
some imagined fear Charity would 
separate herself from him for life! 
Were women like that! 

But a woman’s sweet voice was 


pleading: “You do love me, David. 
don’t you?” 

“Charity, could you doubt it?” 
cried the man, heart leaping to eyes 
and voice. 

The fiat fell pitilessly. “Then 
give up Dakota.” 

David rose and walked to the 
end of the long porch. Wonder 
and indignation surged through his 
heart — wonder that even a girl 
should so fail in understanding— 
indignation that the one lie loved 
should so lightly close upon him the 
open sesame to his manhood. 

A soft hand was laid upon his 
shoulder. <A pair of blue childlike 
eyes looked trustfully into his. 

“You will give it up, dearest, for 
me?” Charity said. 

David turned away. “A woman 
can’t understand,” he cried help- 
lessly, looking dismayed into the 
chasm between them. “I'd as soon 
take away a man’s life as_ his 
chance. Dakota’s my chance.” 
~ “But you will give it up for me?” 
The sweet face was close to his. 

“Charity! David pressed her to 
him a moment fiercely. “Can't 
you see, little one, I’d be nothin’ 
but a hired man all my life?” 

Charity stepped back from him. 
The suffering in his tone struck an 
answering note not of sympathy 
but of pity in her heart. But how 
seriously David looked at every- 
thing! Suppose he was a “hired 
man.” She would love him just 
the same, and they would be happy. 

3ut a glance at David's white 
face kept her silent, and she ran 
down the steps to the garden path, 
where a favorite Marechal Neil had 
lately been transplanted. 

David watched her as she passed 
from the shadow of the syringa out 
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into the bright moonlight. How 
fragile she was after all! What if— 
The man drew his breath in sharp- 
ly. \h, how very dear she was! 
He was startled by Charity’s cry, 
and hurried to her. 

“It is dead,” she said, pointing to 
the withered bush. “I ought not 
to have transplanted it.” 

A fear that he tried to call super- 
stition shot through David’s heart 
Was there a warning intended for 
him in that withered bush? Was 
his ambition to be pitted against 
his love? Must he choose between 
Charity and everything else that 
made life honorable and sweet? 

Charity looked up at him, stand- 
ing stern and silent before her, and 
all at once curled leaves and 
withered stem were forgotten—she 
too was filled with a sudden fear. 
Could David sacrifice his happiness 
to his chance? Were men like 
that? Might she lose him after all 
out of her life? 

“David,” she ventured uncertain- 
ly, “suppose we compromise.” 

“Compromise? How?” he said, 
trying to collect himself. 

“Suppose you wait to go to Da- 
kota—suppose you wait for a year 
or two, and I will try to get strong 
and brave. Then you shall have 
your chance—with me, if possible— 
but-if not—oh David, I want you to 
feel that I do understand.” 

Strong arms caught the frail lit- 
tle figure and held her fast. 

“Maybe in a year, I'll under- 
stand,” he said softly, glad to post- 
pone the struggle which he saw 
closing in upon his heart. 


II 


The jingle of sleigh bells down 
the valley road announced the com- 
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ing of the parson to the Christmas 
dinner. In the farmhouse kitchen 
all was bustle and preparation. Mrs. 
Hope, with flushed cheeks, knelt 
by the oven, basting the big turkey, 
while her sister who, with husband 
and four offspring, had come for 
the holidays, was washing the 
bunches of celery; and four happy 
children sat on the settle, cracking 
the nuts. Charity, with sleeves 
rolled to her elbows, stood by the 
table stirring the Christmas pud- 
ding. She was even paler and more 
ethereal than on that September 
night over a year ago, when she 
and David had agreed upon their 
compromise. There were firmer 
lines about her mouth and her blue 
eyes were wistful and serious. With 
a sigh of content, she emptied the 
great bowl of batter into the pud- 
ding bag. 

“There,” she said, “that’s done.” 

“*Taint neither—'tain’t done till 
it’s cooked,” promptly corrected a 
young disciple of truth from the 
settle, essaying at the same time to 
crack a hickory nut with his teeth. 

“Ma,” burst out the eldest boy, 
saving his brother’s teeth by ad- 
ministering a sharp rap on the 
cheek, which sent the nut rolling 
under the kitchen table, “I’m goin’ 
up to the University when I’m a 
man to study to be a farmer.” 

“Well, if that don’t beat all,” 
ejaculated Mrs. Rebecca with dis- 
gust. “Studyin’ to be a farmer! I 
suppose he got that from David 
Stone,” she went on to her sister. 
“He’s so set up since he took a year 
in Burlington he'll scarcely speak 
to a body. I’m surprised Silas took 
him. back. Ephraim said nothin’ 
would have hired him to.” 

“David has grown quiet,” said 
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Mrs. Hope, shutting the oven door, 
“put I don’t think it’s ’cause he’s 
set up. Silas thinks the world of 
him. He says David gets better 
and bigger every day. 

“Here, Charity, I'll boil the pud- 
ding, child,’ she added, pushing 
Charity gently toward the door. 
“You go dress and set the table, 
and kind o’ be around. I see the 
parson coming and I can’t get 
away yet a while. You know I 
wouldn’t trust anyone to bake that 
pound cake.” 

“IT do believe,” said her sister a 
bit tartly, “that you’d trust me to 
bring up one of your children be- 
fore you'd trust me to bake one of 
your pound cakes. I guess every 
one of my four boys knows what 
good pound cake is!” And _ she 
glanced proudly toward the settle. 

Charity stole quietly up stairs, 
and stood for a moment looking 
down at the bright gown Mrs. 
Hope had spread out upon the bed. 

“T couldn’t put that on to-day,” 
she said to herself, “I couldn’t.” 

She turned suddenly and took 
from her drawer the white frock 
that she had worn that September 
night over a year ago. 

“Mother will scold at my impru- 
dence,” she smiled to herself, “but 
somehow I can always pretend I’m 
happy in this dress better than in 
any other.” 

In a few moments she was ready, 
but lingered by her casement look- 
ing out over the glistening fields. 
Below a door slammed, and a big 
broad-shouldered man, _ whistling 
cheerily, trudged down the front 
path. Charity started as she saw 
him, and the tears sprang to her 
eyes. Could it be that David would 
desert her even on Christmas day! 
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She pressed her forehead against 
the cold pane. How all the light- 
heartedness had gone out of the 
world in one short year! ‘The cat 
rubbed against her and she caught 
it up, hiding her face in its long 
black fur. 

“Oh, Egypt!” she cried. 
Egypt!” 

Egypt squirmed unsympathetic- 
ally, and Charity released her, re- 
suming her vigil at the window. 
David had reached the gate and 
was turning into the road toward 
the town. 

How many mornings at dawn had 
the girl stood thus watching him 
disappear past the lower orchard 
nowing he would not return until 
long after sunset! Why was David 
so strange—so preoccupied — and 
always away! Was it not enough 


“Oh, 


that in the year past Charity should 


have come to realize something of 
the vitalness of opportunity! Was 
there not suffering enough in that! 
Love had showed her understand- 
ing. David must have his chance. 
She would go with him to Dakota. 
The determination oppressed her 
with fears night and day, but they 
did not conquer. Her imagination 
ran riot: every strip of flat ground 
was a prairie, lonely and _ vast; 
every snow storm was a blizzard; 
every night sound a dreary coyote. 
But she was still firm. She must 
be a help, not a hindrance to David. 

Daily she grew more frail till 
Mrs. Hope brooded over her like a 
mother bird, but not even to her 
did Charity reveal the struggle 
within. And strangely enough 
David never spoke of the future— 
when he did Charity would tell him 
how fully she had come to under- 
stand. 
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Egypt, who had been prowling 
about the bureau now stepped gin- 
gerly upon a pin tray, upsetting all 
the pins. The clatter startled her, 
and leaping to the ground she 
scampered off down stairs, her tail 
big with fright. 

Mechanically, Charity crossed the 
room and began picking up the 
scattered pins. As she did so, she 
caught sight of her white face in 
the mirror. 

“| have grown neither strong nor 
brave,” she thought, remembering 
her part of the compromise. “But 
what does it matter? Love is both 
courage and strength.” 

“Charity, Charity, where on earth 
are you?” her Aunt Rebecca called. 
“Aren't you goin’ to set the table? 
The turkey’s most done, and the 
pound cake’s out.” 

Charity hurried down the stairs. 
The house usually so quiet was 
filled with the voices of children. 
the loud laughter of the men, and 
the slamming of doors. The air 
was heavy with the odors of the 
dinner. Above the other voices. 

harity heard the parson asking 
for her and her courage suddenly 
gave way. She felt that she was 
unstrung and could not face him 
now. Slipping her feet into a pair of 
overshoes, and seizing her long 
cloak from the high hat rack in the 
hall, she opened the big front door. 
Perhaps the fresh air would give 
her heart again. Anyhow she must 
get away. Throwing her cloak 
over her shoulders she stepped forth 
and ran down the path to the road. 
How good it was to escape! To 
get away from the laughter and the 
noise! The air was crisp with cold, 


and the snow crunched drily under 


her feet. She forgot that she had 
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intended to go only a step—she 
forgot the table and the guest. 
On, on she hurried past the barns 
with their roofing of snow; past 
the lower orchard where the crust 
was still unbroken; past the thicket 
of bushes beyond the bend of the 
road—Charity had not walked so 
far since the snow had come. 

A well-beaten path skirting the 
thicket led from the road up over 
the hill. Charity looked at it in 
wonderment. She would not have 
stopped at a line of tracks—but a 
beaten path—what could it mean? 

Over the hill lay a replica of her 
home valley—her grandfather's de- 
serted farm. In the summer her 
father still pastured the sheep 
there; and easy access to it lay by 
the unused road that, branching 
just above their farm, led through 
the smaller valley to the town. But 
what could take anyone now into 
those fields of snow? Wonderingly 
Charity turned and followed the 
path. It was years since she had 
been to the old farm. Her grand- 
father’s house had, before her time, 
been burnt to the ground. Only 
the stone foundation and the old 
barn remained. 

At the top of the hill the path 
entered the thicket, and Charity 
saw that it ran straight ahead for 
about fifty feet, and then turned 
sharply. With a feeling that some- 
thing was about to happen and yet 
with no thought of fear, she hurried 
on. When she reached the bend in 
the path she stopped short with a 
sudden cry. Here the thicket end- 
ed and she stood again in the open. 
Before her lay her grandfather's 
little valley, snow-clad and still. A 
hundred feet below her the road 
wound through it to the town, but 
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Charity did not see that it, too, was 
beaten from much passing. Her 
eyes were fixed on the site where 
her grandfather’s house had stood, 
and twice she closed them to see 
if they were betraying her. No, 
the house she saw there was real, 
trim and white and new, it stood 
by the roadside, with wide, com- 
fortable porch and big bow window 
—suggestive of home in detail from 
cellar to chimney top. 

The door opened and a man came 
out. Charity watched breathlessly. 
Why had her father not told her 
that he had sold the farm? The 
man locked the door, and slipping 
the key in his pocket turned round. 
Charity gave a startled cry. It was 
David! Looking up he spied her 
outlined against the sky, and in an 
instant he was beside her and his 
strong arms held her close. 

“Merry Christmas,” he _ cried. 
“Who told you, Charity, that I was 
here?” 

“No one,” answered Charity, “I 
followed the path.” 

“If you’d waited a bit, Charity,” 
said David, “since I couldn’t bring 
your Christmas present to you, I 
was coming to drive you over to 
your Christmas present.” 

“Mine!” said Charity wondering- 
ly. “Mine!” 

“Yes, yours,” answered David 
happily. “And isn’t she a beauty, 
too? IT’ve been working on her 
night and day since I came home 
from the University, and there isn’t 
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a fellow round here that hasn't 
some time or other lent a hand— 
excepting, of course, Hiram Stubbs 
—he’s always been too busy.’ And 
David’s eyes twinkled. 

But Charity was still looking at 
the house uncomprehendingly. 

“You see, dear,” he continued 
tenderly, “when I came home from 
Burlington last June, I had realized 
two things: one was that you'd 
never be happy or well away from 
your own people no matter how 
hard you tried; the other was that 
I'd never be happy away from you. 
I had studied soils all year at the 
University, and I soon found that 
a little good care would make your 
grandfather’s farm as good as new, 
so I bought it from your father 
with part of the money I had saved 
to go West, like the man who 
searched the world over for the 
four-leaved clover and found it 
growing beside his own front door. 
And I built the little house, and 
some day I'll be somebody right 
here, Charity.” 

“But, David,’ cried Charity, a 
forgotten pain surging back into 
her heart, “I am going to Dakota 
with you! Have you forgotten 
your chance? You must have your 
chance!” 

David took her face between his 
hands and looked down into it hap- 
pily. 

“Charity, a always 
wasn't 


man don’t 


mine—my chance was loving you. 





19th Century Boston Journalism 


By Epwarp H. CLEMENT 


Abolitionists and Reporters — Ebenezer 


Nelson—-James M. Bugbee — Carpet-Bag 


Journalism—Proof-reading on the Advertiser—The great daily of that time—Henry A. 
Clapp — Epes Sargent —E. P. Whipple — Transcript “edited by Divine Providence” — 
Great men of the years succeeding the Civil War. 


II 
3 period of my youthful 


days before the ambition to 

“cet in on the inside” of jour- 
nalism was in any way of realiza- 
tion happened to fall in a period of 
great excitement and many public 
meetings and other stirring events 
of impending Civil War. ‘True to 
the journalistic instinct within me, 
I was ever on the skirmish-line, 
drawn thither by the same sort of 
irresistible passion for being in the 
midst of things that impels the in- 
veterate “first-nighter” to buy at 
double rates, if necessary, seats for 
the opening performance of a new 
piece or a new star, though he well 
knows that later performances are 
sure to be better. The gallery of 
the Legislature was almost as en- 
trancing as the gallery of the thea- 
tre for my “green and salad days” 
before college. The Abolitionists, 
though. nearing their hour of tri- 
umph, were still being baited by 
commonplace respectability and the 
common run of business men, who 
never see beyond their noses and 
their own immediate dollar, and 
ever refuse to follow a principle 
beyond the safe and expedient op- 
portunism of the moment. The 
Abolitionists were so far in ad- 
vance that they were the enemy. 
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Wherever they were expected, and 
often where they were not expected 
but came, was the storm centre, 
and as near as I could come to that 
centre without the reporter’s badge 
(how I worshipped that mystic 
symbol) the cub-reporter in me 
urged me to get, often into the thick 
of pretty grave disorders. 

] remember one Sunday noon sid- 
ling unobserved along with a knot 
of friends of Wendell Phillips who 
thought it well enough to see him 
safely home through the streets 
after a famous address of his in 
Theodore Parker’s Music Hall plat- 
form-pulpit, in which he had de- 
nounced President Lincoln as a 
Kentucky-bred slave-driver because 
he was delaying Emancipation. 
By Phillips’ side walked the tall and 
athletic Frank Sanborn, wearing the 
same sort of light-colored, broad- 
rimmed hat that he wears now over 
the narrow, clean-cut face, that has 
almost the same “godlike youth” 
today as then. Another time I had 
so interestedly watched the evo- 
lution of the “Draft Riots,” that I 
was within a rod of the first man 
shot by the police (who arrived on 
the scene in long omnibuses) in the 
defence of Reed’s Dock Square gun 
store from the plundering mob. 
A little later I encountered the sad 
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and never-forgotten procession of 
motley elements of the North End 
surrounding the body, carried on-a 
green blind torn from a_ neigh- 
boring house, of a pretty little girl 
in a check frock with her black 
hair drooping as in a picture over 
her ashen cheek. She had just 
been killed, with scores of others, 
by the discharge of a heavily loaded 
Howitzer through the closed door 
of the Cooper Street Armory into 
the narrow street filled with people 
most of whom were as innocent 
and incautious lookers-on as I had 
been in Dock Square. 

I used to watch the reporters with 
envying eyes in public assemblages 
—admiring the nonchalance with 
which they made their wavy in coo! 
and leisurely fashion, assisted by 
the police and beckoned by the 
great ones on the platform, to the 
How I won- 


very centre of things. 
dered at the ready and consummate 
gift they were employing for get- 
ting at the gist and points of an 
address that was taxing the best 
powers of the speaker and the cul- 


tivated audience. They would be 
seen making a few brief notes and 
going away as soon as_ bored. 
Later I discovered that reporters 
do not often pretend to give any- 
thing like an entire, actual, logical 
summary of a speech, well knowing 
that if they should do so the “copy” 
editor would make meaningless 
hash of it, and the City Editor 
would set them down as _ tender- 
feet. Among these well-admired 
reporters of that distant epoch 
(think of it, the middle of the last 
century!) was E. B. Haskell, the 
dean of the faculty, till recently, or 
at least professor emeritus, of the 
Boston Herald. He always bore 


himself then, as later, like one easi- 
ly and calmly equal to the occasion 
and master of the situation. No 
speaker was too fast, no crisis too 
acute, for him to take his notes 
with the utmost coolness as he 
turned over and heaped up page 
after page of neat copy for the ar- 
riving and departing messenger- 
boy. Even the boy was observed 
with awe as part of the \ast un- 
known of the wonder of the “great 
daily’s” machinery. 

Then there was Ebenezer Nel- 
son, of the Transcript, not exactly 
a Pelham in dress or a Chesterfield 
in deportment; but one saw in him 
at a glance the man of brains and 
character, equal to the double duty 
he so long and so ably performed, 
of editor and reporter too. It was 
one of the mysteriously sacred and 
inherited traditions of the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives, 
that the desk of the Speaker under 
the Codfish, should bear upon one 
corner of it, within reach of any 
who had the right to approacl that 
seat of the mighty, a_ lacquered 
wooden box, circular in shape, con- 
taining cardamom seeds. The shape 
and size and material of the box 
carried the suggestion that it may 
have been the lineal descendant of 
the snuff-box which it was an an- 
tique courtesy to present to one’s 
friend in greeting. However this 
may have been, one would see Nel- 
son, rustic in appearance as he went 
in those days of his recent arrival 
from Plymouth (what a_ perfect 
type he was, outwardly and spiritu- 
ally of the sturdy God-fearing, but 
no-man fearing, Puritan of the 
Commonwealth!) making himself 
at home on the Speaker’s dais and 
filling his cheek with cardamom 
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seeds {rom Mr. Speaker’s table. 
This was to witness the magic of 
the reporter’s open sesame, the priv- 
ileges and dignities that fell to his 
happy lot. James M. Bugbee who 
later filled many important. and 
delicate commissions at City Hall 
and in State politics as the confi- 
dential secretary and counsellor of 
Henry |. Pierce, was another mod- 
est young reporter, with an air of 
being !oaded with mysteries who 
impressed one at first sight as 
worthy to help himself to the State 
cardamom seeds. Such was the 
view of the profession from afar to 
the ardent expectancy of an ado- 
lescent candidate for its honors. 

It so happened that Mr. Nelson 
was to be most intimately associ- 
ated with me in the Transcript edi- 
torial room; he was the authoritative 
hold-over from the administration 
previous to that in which my en- 
trance there was effected; and E. 
B. Haskell had been my first em- 
ployee of any importance, becoming 
the Boston correspondent of the Sa- 
vannah News of which the vicissi- 
tudes of the Civil War made me, for 
a brief term, the “carpet-bag” editor- 
in-chief. On graduating from college 
I had set out to seek my fortunes 
in the wake of the Union Army. 
My elder brother was in the First 
Massachusetts Cavalry, then sta- 
tioned at Hilton Head on the Sea 
Islands of South Carolina; and 
while I was there waiting for some- 
thing to turn up, General Sherman 
turned up after marching through 
Georgia, took the blockaded Con- 
federate port in a series of actions 
of which we saw at Hilton Head 
only the columns of smoke and the 
Steamboat loads of wounded and 
prisoners, and shortly afterwards I 


was quartered in the splendid but 
then freshly looted mansion of the 
famous “Rebel” Bishop Elliot of 
Savannah. Even the family tombs 
in the cemetery opposite the man- 
sion had been broken into by our 
soldiers for the jewelry in the cof- 
fins. The need of a gazette for the 
military orders of the headquarters 
established in the captured city, led 
to the taking possession of the le- 
serted News plant by two corre- 
spondents of the New York Herald, 
Samuel W. Mason, of the Boston 
Herald also, and the then very 
prominent Oscar G. Sawyer. 
Naturally these field correspond- 
ents were very glad to leave the 
dull routine of the editing of their 
easily acquired paper, which under 
martial law could be little more 
than the bulletin of the commander 
of the post, to the young and en- 
thusiastic newspaper novice from 
3oston; and I found myself in a 
short time to be in an excellent po- 
sition to become perforce an “all- 
round newspaper man.” One drunk- 
en local reporter and one gifted edi- 
torial writer, a noted humorist 
from New York, usually stupefied 
with opium as well as_ whiskey, 
constituted the staff, and the pres- 
ent prosperous and influential pro- 
prietor of the News now one of 
the leading papers of the South, 
was the whole mechanical depart- 
ment as well as pressman. It was 
a difficult thing to make a news- 
paper under the rigors of military 
censorship. To publish either news 
or editorial comment of any real 
interest was constructive treason, 
I found, and I was once haled be- 
fore the commanding general to 
apologise for remarks which he re- 
garded lese majesty or take my 
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place in a dungeon cell. In such 
straits I-welcomed the long and 
painstaking manuscript letters 
from Boston of the ever diligent 
E. B. Haskell. Perhaps the “too 
much Boston” that naturally re- 
sulted was a contributing cause to 
my dismissal by Mr. Mason when 
the “Rebels” returned to town 
after the peace and general am- 
nesty, for he assured me_ with 
tears in his eyes that it was no 
fault of mine, but the Savannah 
public would not stand for a 
Boston editor to their favorite 
morning daily. 

Back in Boston after my _ bap- 
tism of fire in journalism in the 
South, I found no editorship await- 
ing me on the home papers and 
was fain to accept a position as 
proof-reader on the Daily Adver- 
tiser. It was a tough job, with 
all-night hours spent over the fine 


print of the market reports, auction 
advertisements and shipping news. 
But I had the triumph of catching 
the learned editor, afterwards Prof. 
Dunbar, of Harvard, tripping in a 


Latin quotation. Fresh from my 
college tasks I corrected it with 
confidence, to the consternation of 
the proof-room, but to the grati- 
fication of Mr. Dunbar, who sent 
me his thanks by the _ business- 
manager of the paper, Mr. E. F. 
Waters. 

It is hard to realise now what the 
Advertiser was in those days to 
this community; if the Herald of 
today were to combine with its 
efficiency as a news gatherer and 
its importance as the organ of pub- 
lic opinion the refinement of the 
Transcript, it might revive the dig- 
nity of journalism and hold the 
place in public esteem illustrated 
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at that time by the “Dauaily,"i 
had been the first daily | 
was no other daily worth mention- 
ing in the mind of e 
Bostonian. Of the broad 
“blanket-sheet” form, it 

ted on fine paper in irre] 
type,—the ideal of a 

printed page. Its make up 
steady, the same in it 
features from day to d 
knew just what to expect 
part of the paper. The \\ 
special occupied the post of honor 
on the first page—a lea:led half 
column or-so, of really ‘inportant 
interpretation by a compcient and 
authoritative writer, of ihe main 
event or topic of the imoment 
There was no mere mass of spin- 
nings of reporters’ stuff to make an 
appearance of importance by dint 
of quantity; quality what 
commended it to the finest class of 
Boston readers. 

For years in its later history and 
adverse fortunes, the Advertiser 
was continued by many subscrib- 
ers as their morning paper simply 
for its criticism of the theatre by 
the late Henry A. Clapp. Now Mr 
Clapp was in the palmy days | 
speak of but one of the several de- 
partments conducted by heads of 
equal character and ability, each a 
recognized authority in his prov- 
ince. One of the most brilliant and 
versatile of all was G. B. Woods, 
brother of our contemporary Jos- 
eph E. Woods. He was a highly 
cultivated young man, but had be- 
sides a keen, original wit, and he 
touched nothing that he did not 
adorn. Woods had general charge 
of the Advertiser at the time of 
which I am speaking, and on occa- 
sion contributed to the literary and 
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dramatic criticism as well. But his 
best hits were in a column that was 
the unfailing delight of the younger 
classes of readers. It was headed 
“In General,” and contained all 
sorts of quips and light, running. 
sententious comment. What with 
the carefully written summary of 
the morning’s news, in a short half- 
column on the left-hand side of the 
broad first page, and the “In Gen- 
eral” column on the right-hand 
margin, with the weighty and au- 
thoritative Washington special next 
the summary, and perhaps a long 
and admirably written piece of dra- 
matic or musical criticism on that 
page, too, one opened the Adver- 
tiser of that epoch and spread out 
its broad, fair expanse with the ex- 
pectation of plenty of succulent 
matter to browse through at the 
breakfast table. Polite Boston was 
never insulted with the criminal 
sensationalism as main feature that 
often takes the appetite away at 
breakfast in the best morning paper 
Boston has at present to offer. 
When after a seven years’ inter- 
val in New York journalism I re- 
turned to Boston to take my place 
as lieutenant to William A. Hovey, 
in 1875, “good old Nelson” was 
primarily interesting to me as a 
holdover from those distinguished 
prior editors of the Transcript. 
Epes Sargent and E. P. Whipple. 
Epes Sargent visited the sanctum 
but rarely in my day and was then 
a thin, bird-like little old man, with 
a bright face lighted by extraordi- 
narily large and speaking eyes. It 
Was simply to ask some such favor 
as the insertion of a letter or so. 
perhaps on some controverted ques- 
tion involving spiritual manifesta- 
tions to which he had become ad- 
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dicted in his last years. He was a 
brilliant all-round literateur,—had 
written his successful play and any 
number of charming essays on 
themes of the day, besides com- 
piling that friend, ever beloved 
since, of the school boys of the mid- 
dle of the last century, “The Stand- 
ard Speaker.” No one of that age 
of boyhood who has ever de- 
claimed, or heard declaimed, the 
masterpieces of English collected 
with such taste and judgement by 
pes Sargent but cherishes in pleas- 
ant memory that odd given name! 
It can easily be discovered in the 
light of this compilation of Epes 
Sargent’s where the distinction of 
the Transcript came from as a lit- 
erary newspaper after it had out- 
grown its first success as a tea-table 
visitor and dispenser of light and 
lively gossip and local small talk. 
Nelson had handled his matter as 
the steady going editor of all-round 
usefulness and also that of E. P. 
Whipple, who was one of the trained 
writers employed to ballast with 
something like real editorial leaders 
the many contributions volunteered 
from outside to amuse their readers 
with harmless questions of fashion, 
of the weather, the theatre, with 
watering-place correspondence and 
copies of verses. Mr. John D. Whit- 
comb, the veteran foreman of the 
composing-room, once told me that 
on account of this large outside 
staff of unpaid contributors Mr. 
Whipple used to say that the 
Transcript was “edited by Divine 
Providence.” It was indeed fed like 
the sparrows. Sometimes on enter- 
ing the office and taking up the 
mail Mr. Whipple would say, “Well. 
Nelson, let us see what the neigh- 
bors have sent in this morning.” 
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He often visited the sanctum dur- 
ing the first years of my incum- 
bency as chief, generally on quite 
disinterested errands. This is worth 
mentioning as quite an unusual 
thing. Very rarely does any one 
ascend the stairs to an editorial 
room, certainly not in the days be- 
fore elevators, without an axe to 
be ground carefully concealed 
somewhere about the person. 

E. P. Whipple was a singular 
looking being, whether on the plat- 
form or in private life. His head 
seemed much too large to be sup- 
ported on so slender and short a 
frame; his face was large and his 
eyes were abnormally dilated. They 
seemed always to be on the point 
of starting from their sockets; as 
he talked they rolled from side to 
side marking the ictus of his sen- 
tences. After the first effect of 
their oddity,—their grotesqueness 
almost,—had startled one, they be- 
came tremendously effective in re- 
enforcing the emphasis of his dicta, 
for he was always emitting dicta. 
His style was that of the “big bow- 
wow” fashion of his day, as near 
Macaulay as he could make it, and 
he could be quite grandly cumula- 
tive and epigramatic at once. 

What a graveyard of reputations 
is the newspaper press! These 
great editors are no more believed 
in by succeeding generations than 
the great actors, orators and singers 
of the “laudatores temporis acti.’ 
The tradition of their hold on their 
contemporaries is all that is left of 
them; it does not appear from their 
printed works what it was that con- 
stituted their alleged greatness in 
their own day. One cannot read 
any candid criticism of the news- 
paper press in any stage of its de- 
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velopment. without sceing the rea- 
son for the patronizing tone, the 
smiling toleration, the half-credy- 
lous, half-contemptuous estimate of 
bygone estimates, that is visited by 
each generation upon its predeces- 
sors. Mr. Buckingham’s painstaking 
collection of the earliest New Eng- 
land papers and Mrs. Charles A, 
Cummings’ elaborate paper for Jus- 
tin Winsor’s Memorial History of 
Boston are alike in this. Speaking 
of the early years of the century 
Mr. Cummings justly remarks that 
“if newspapers are indeed the mir- 
ror of the times which produce them 
how portentous was the dullness 
of this little town!” And his word 
upon the flourishing newspapers of 
the nineteenth century was this: 
“To say that the newspaper press 
is not yet the leader in morals or 
politics is simply to say that news- 
papers are business enterprises, de- 
pending for their success on the 
favor and patronage of their read- 
ers; when the newspapers of the 
country shall be seen to reflect the 
instincts and principles and opin- 
ions of the best classes of the popu- 
lation” they will be something far 
different from what they are. 
Mr. Whipple gave of the best of 
his cultivation in his editorial con- 
tributions to the Transcript and yet 
his fame is but the shadow of a 
name. In pious duty and justice to 
a but ill-rewarded life of strenuous 
self-culture and generous outgiving 
—to the immense benefit and fructi- 
fying of the New England lyceum 
audiences,—I select a page of his 
writing almost anywhere out of his 
course of lectures at the old Lowell 
Institute on the Elizabethan ages 
of literature. He is illustrating the 
truth that “Style is the Man,” and 
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speaking of Bacon: “It is not facul- 
ties, but persons using faculties, 
persons behind faculties, persons 
within faculties, that invent, com- 
bine, discover, create; and in the 
whole history of the human intel- 
lect there has been no exercise of 
the live, creative faculty without 
the escape of character . . . Ba- 
con’s individuality, capacious, flex- 
ible, fertile, far reaching as it was, 
was still deficient in heat and this 
deficiency was in the very centre of 
his nature and sources of his moral 
being... . Neither in blood, nor 
in his soul can we discover any of 
the coarse or any of the fine im- 
pulses which impart intensity to 
character. He is without the vices 
of passion,—voluptuousness, hatred, 
envy, malice, revenge; but he is 
also without the virtues of passion, 
—deep love, warm gratitude, capac- 
ity of unwithholding self-commital 
to a great sentiment or a great 


cause. This defective intensity is the 
source of that weakness in his ac- 
tions which his satirists have char- 
acterised as baseness; and viewing 
apart from the vast intellectual na- 
ture, modifying and modified by it, 
they have tied the faculties of an 
angel to the soul of a sneak.” Here 
is English prose, keenness of in- 
sight and analysis, and courage of 
conviction, which had they been 
applied freely to the personages 
and events of local politics in the 
Transcript editorial columns must 
have made them a vital force in the 
community. What Whipple was 
saying here as to the character be- 
hind the writer is equally true as to 
the character behind the paper,—its 
editorial writers may be never so 
highminded, never so public-spir- 
ited, never so graced with charm of 
style.—they cannot lift and main- 
tain it above the level of the source 
of their bread-and-butter. 





The Goth 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


The maple branches toss and writhe, 
Gripped by the wind’s remorseless ire; 
And reaped as by an unseen scythe 
The sere leaves leap and gyre. 


From the stark uplands, drenched and dun, 
The rooks fling down their throaty call; 
A gray reek rides athwart the sun, 
And the hoarse rillets brawl. 


But yesterday how fair our slopes! 

Plenty and peace, these were our friends: 
Now on the Italy of our hopes 

Winter, the Goth, descends! 








Japanese Music and Musical Instruments 


By RaAnpotew I. GEARE 
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NE of the most delightful of 

all Japanese legends  ac- 

counts for the origin of 
music in that country. It is indeed 
a venerable story, going back far 
into the mythical ages, when the 
Sun-Goddess, Amaterasu, hid her- 
self in a cave and for a long time 
the world saw the light of her 
countenance no more, although 
eight million deities entreated her 
to return to her dominion. All 
their efforts failed, as the legend 
goes, till one deity, wiser than his 
fellows, took six long-bows, which 
he bound together and placed with 
their backs upon the ground, gent- 
ly twanging their strings. Then 
bringing to the cave’s mouth the 
fair Amé-ne-Uzumé, who, as the 
murmuring of the bow-strings rose 
and fell, waved her bamboo branch- 
es to and fro, at the same time 
moving her body in graceful rhythm 
and mingling her sweet voice with 
the strains, until at length the god- 
dess, inquisitive to ascertain the na- 
ture of the heavenly sounds which 
greeted her ears, came forth from 
the gloomy depths of the cave. 
Thus light was restored to the 


world, and music and dancing were 


0-KOTO” 

given to it for enjoyment. This 
pretty story ends with the humor- 
explanation that the deities 
afraid that the Sun-goddess might 
some day desire to return to her 
cave, caused Amatsumora, the iron- 
smith, to hang a magic mirror at 
the entrance, reasoning that if the 


ous 


Sun-goddess should again approach 
the cave at any time to hide herself, 
she would be compelled to see (for 
the first time) her beauty in the 
mirror, and would then surely re- 
frain from hiding it from the world. 

Perhaps the most interesting of 
all Japanese music is that ancient 
school which served chiefly as an 
accompaniment to the various 
styles of classical dance. It has 
been preserved for centuries, and 
is even still performed, with the 
same solemnity as of old. Its pur- 
ity is such as could probably only 
have been achieved by the well- 
known Japanese trait of making 
everything hereditary, and _ thus 
keeping the scores and traditions in 
certain families. When performed 
by an orchestra of Shdos, flutes, 
hichirikis, drums and the 
result, though undeniably more or 
less gruesome to our western eafs, 
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(FIDDLE AND BOW); 5 SENG (MOUTH 


ORGAN); 7 SONO-KOTO; 8 KOMA FUYE 


(BAMBOO FLUTES ) 


when contrasted with the grandeur 
and harmony of our own composi- 
tions, is far from being formless 
and void of meaning. It has its 
distinct moods: at times plaintive. 
at others, distinctly. stirring in its 
joyous strains, and in this respect 
it has a charm that is calculated to 
suit all ears which prefer a simple 
melody to the complicated music of 
the modern orchestra. 

As to the theory of Japanese 
music,.it seems to have had the 
same basis as in China, being 
founded on a mystic system derived 
from natural phenomena in sets of 
five. One of these has for its 
theme the primary organs in the 
human frame (stomach, lungs, liver, 
heart, and kidneys); another, the 
five elements (earth, metal, wood, 
fire and water); a third, the five 
planets, Saturn, Venus, Jupiter, 
Mars and Mercury, and yet another, 


which has to do with the five p1in- 
cipal colors. 

The national grace of the Japa- 
nese is well reflected in their music, 
which, as intimated, is constructed 
on a scientific plan. Its primary 
object, as shown by their word for 
music, Gaku (which has the same 
character as raku, meaning “pleas- 
ure”), was the giving of divine 
pleasure for the purification of the 
human heart, and this is emphasized 
by the fact that the Chinese “kiri,” 
which is synonymous with that 
most popular of Japanese stringed 
instruments the “kotu,” means “‘pro- 
hibition” signifying that the music 
which it produced symbolized the 
prohibition of anything impure, so 
that in Japan music, as the writer 
has said, stands for “purity of the 
human heart.” 

A prominent writer on the Japa- 
nese feels that much of the charm 
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YO-KIN, CHINESE KOTO, THIRTEEN STRINGED 


of their music depends upon its 
graceful and delicate phrasing, and 
while our notation is probably cap- 
able of expressing these phrases to 
one who has already heard them, it 
is doubtful whether their more com- 
plicated forms could be set down in 
it with sufficient accuracy to en- 
able a stranger to interpret them 
satisfactorily. The Japanese learns 


this phrasing through his ear, which 


has long been trained to note its 
peculiarities. Their national music 
has been handed down for ages, and 
is only entrusted to certain fami- 
lies who possess the jealously guard- 
ed and secret knowledge of all their 
ancient classical music. This is 
best interpreted by the court band. 
but it is not easy to gain access to 
it as the musicians only perform at 
certain temples on festival days, or 
give occasional concerts for the ben- 
efit perhaps of some college of mu- 
sic or other institution. 

Music for the “koto” is written,’ 
but the books which contain it are 
used only for reference. To the 
majority of the professional musi- 
cians in Japan, indeed, they could 
not be of any service, as they are 
blind, and music is one of their rec- 
ognized professions. Again, these 
books are the exclusive possession 





INSTRUMENT INTRODUCED FROM [INA 
of the professionals of the highest 
rank, so that except by the grant- 
ing of a very unusual privilege, no 
pupil is ever allowed to learn in- 
strumental music in any other way 
than by listening, watching and 
committing it to memory. The 
songs for the samisen are not thus 
guarded, as they are written and 
carried with the instruent in a case. 

Japanese music contains many 
pretty flashes of quaint melody, 
and parts of Sullivan’s opera “The 
Mikado,” which is a fairly faithful 
representation of it, make this fact 
apparent. Of course, however, our 
modern orchestra cannot accurate- 
ly interpret the sounds of the koto, 
which is the piano of Japan; the 
sweet tinklings of the samisen, a 
kind of banjo which is played with 
a bachi, or plectrum, of wood, 
ivory or tortoise shell; the soft 
tones of the shi-y6, a primitive 
mouth-organ; or the rich and sonor- 
ous tones of the biwa, the principal 
representative of a group of stringed 
instruments developed from the 
koto. 

Probably none of these, or of the 
other musical instruments used in 
Japan, are original with that coun- 
try. Thus, the Koto had its origin 
in China, where at one time it was 
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THE “DORA,” GONG FORMERLY USED IN 
CHINA BY NIGHT WATCHMAN 


made with fifty strings, while the 
Samisen belonged to the Philip- 
pine Islands, whence it reached 
Japan about 1700 A. D. The flute, 
drum, and various forms of fiddles 
were implanted in Japan with Bud- 
dhism. In later years, however, the 
original instruments have been more 
or less modified in form or size, to 
suit the progressive tastes of the 
people. 

Japanese instruments may be di- 
vided into three classes: string, 
wind and percussion. Foremost 
in the first of these groups is the 
koto. In its present form it is the 
last of a long series developed from 
each other, and is called the “Sono- 


koto,” which is really the ultimate 
form of the thirteen-stringed kin 
of China. The simplest form is the 
Ichi-gen kin, or Suma-koto, a one- 
stringed kin, said to have been in- 
vented in Japan in the Engi era 
(go1 A. D.) at Suma, near Kobe, 
whence it derived its name. This 
one-stringed koto is said to have 




















GONG OF THE BUGAKU ORCHESTRA, 
FIRST METAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
INTRODUCED INTO JAPAN 














YAKUMO-KOTO OR “EIGHT CLOUD” KOTO, A 


been first made by an exiled noble- 
man for the purpose of chasing 
away melancholy, his original in- 
strument being a single string 
stretched across his hat. Another 
form of koto—the old six-stringed 
yamato-koto—appears to have been 
indigenous to Japan, while the in- 
strument in its present popular 
form undoubtedly came from China, 
as already pointed out, where it 


also went through several stages of 


development. The sono-koto is 
generally about six feet long, fifty- 
three inches at its broadest part, 
and ten and a half inches at its nar- 
row end. Its greatest height is 
three and a half inches, and its low- 
est one and a half inches from the 
strings. The sounding-board is 
made of kiri wood ( a kind of pine) 
with two openings underneath to 
give resonance to the _ strings. 
These are made of silk, especially 
woven for the purpose, and pre- 
pared with beeswax, to give 
smoothness. and strength. When 
this instrument is in perfect tune, 
the thirteen strings comprise three 
octaves, according to Japanese mu- 
sical notation, the highest octave 
consisting of six, the middle, five, 
and the lowest, two strings. The 
arrangement of the musical inter- 
vals is analagous to our minor scale. 
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TWO STRINGED INSTRUMEN 


All the notes are within com- 
pass of our treble clef, so that there 
is no bass, and only the right hand 
is employed in playing, per- 
former using the first and second 
fingers and occasionally the thumb. 
The fingers are provided witli ivory- 
pointed shields, enabling the player 
to produce clear, staccato notes, 
without any jar on the vibration. 
The koto here shown, as well as 
most of the other instruments 
which are illustrated, represent spec- 
imens in the National Museum at 
Washington. Its rich ornamenta- 
tion and exquisite ebony-carving 
are well shown in _ the _ separate 
views of the upper surface at one 
end and of sections on one of the 
sides. 
There is one form of koto, the 
yan-kin, which seems to be fash- 
ioned after the European zither. 
It is strung with fifteen double steel 
wires and is said to have reached 
Japan from Italy and_ through 
China. The wires are struck with 
two small mallets of bamboo or tor- 


. toise shell, enabling the performer 


to produce two notes in harmony, 
with the two hands. 

The “biwas” and other fretted 
stringed instruments correspond to 
the European guitars and _ violins. 
This instrument, guitar-like in 
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TYPICAL TEMPLE BELL 


form, was brought from China by 
commissioners sent there from 
Japan about 935 A. D. It is the 
chief of its class, as the sono-koto 
is among the kotos. After its in- 
troduction into Japan it underwent 
various changes with a view to 
lightening and clearing the tone. 
and being rendered less unwieldy. 
The body of the biwa is made of 
shitan, the neck of willow, and the 
tuning-handles of peach, while the 
bachi are made from the yellow 
willow. As in the koto family, 
there are numerous kinds of biwas, 
such as the “bugaku-biwa,” a mas- 
Sive affair with a gourd-shaped 
body over three feet long, sixteen 
inches at its broadest part, and hav- 


ing a string length of twenty-five 
inches; the “satsuma-biwa,” a 
smaller and more delicate instru- 
ment than the last, used for accom- 
panying certain recitations. Then 
there is the “gekkin,’ sometimes 
called the “miniature biwa,”’ or 
“moon-shaped koto” —a _ Chinese 
instrument much used in Japan. 
From this was developed the “genk- 
wan,” another Chinese instrument 
played with a plectrum, to which a 
long silk cord and tassel are at- 
tached. It differs from the gekkin 
chiefly in having an octagonal body 
and a very long neck. Similar to 
the genkwan is the “ku,” except that 
it has a circular body, and is richly 
ornamented with gold lacquer de- 














“TAURI DAIKO,”’ FROM THIS DRUM THE 
O-DAIKO HAS DEVELOPED 








DECORATIONS NEAR THE END OF A SONO-KOTO 


signs. Still more ancient is the 
“shunga,” played by plucking the 
strings with the fingers in place of 
a plectrum. The notes produced 
by all instruments of this class in 
Japan have light “tink-a-ting” tones, 
though sharper and clearer than 
those which come from the guitar, 
and the performers take special de- 
light in producing them. No won- 


der is it that the Japanese find it 


hard to appreciate our massive- 
toned pianos, deep violins, etc., and 
that they very much prefer such an 
instrument as the musical box, be- 
cause of the similarity of its tone 
to those of their own instruments. 

There is another class of stringed 
instruments of quite a different 
type from those just considered. 
These are without “frets.” Some 
are played with a plectrum, and 
some with a bone. In the first 
group are the samisen, with its 
numerous varieties, including the 
“chosen,” which has a long neck, 
the “Corean samisen,” 
neck, the “kaotari,’ an ancient 
three-stringed instrument from Liu 
Chiu with a circular body covered 
with a snake-skin, the “kirisen” and 
the “taisen,’ somewhat similar to 
the last, but having larger bodies 
covered with parchment; square in 
form, with rounded angles and 


with a short’ 


played with a small tortoise shell 
and wooden plectrum, respectively. 

The samisen holds an important 
position as an accompaninient to 
the voice, and one of the most pa- 
thetic sights in Japan is to see a 
group of blind women playing this 
instrument with sometimes a flute 
also, while another one is singing. 
The samisen is thirty-seven inches 
long, much of which is taken up 
by the finger-board. It has only 
three strings, made of waxed silk, 
but the compass of each is more ex- 
tensive than the strings of the biwa, 
and there are no frets to impede the 
fingers in modulating the notes at 
the option of the player. In accom- 
panying the voice, the notes are not 
arranged in thirds or fifths to har- 
monize with the melody, but fol- 
low or sometimes even precede the 
singer’s voice, with which they 
are played in unison. One would 
suppose this style of accompani- 
ment would be very unattractive, 
but it is said to enrich plaintive 
notes in emotional or amatory 
songs in such a way as to be pleas- 
ing even to western ears. Other 
stringed instruments - without frets 
are played with a bow, as already 
indicated. The latest development 
in this direction is the “kokyu,” or 
Japanese fiddle. It has four strings 
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DECORATED END OF SONO-KOTO 


and is shaped like a samisen, though 
much smaller. The third and fourth 
strings, which are the upper ones, 
are tuned in unison, and impart to 
the high notes both strength and 
clearness. 

The wind instruments are fewer 
in kind than those provided with 
strings. Of these the “shi-yd,” a 
mouth organ, which was introduced 
from China to Japan many cen- 
turies ago, is generally regarded as 
the principal representative, as it 
is the only wind instrument on 
which harmonious chords (or fre- 
quently, it is feared, discords!) can 
be produced. The shi-y6 has seven- 
teen pipes of wood or bamboo, the 
longest being about eighteen inches 
and the shortest about six inches in 
length. They are held together at 
the top by a piece of handsomely 
carved wood-work, and are set in a 
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bowl-shaped frame at 
the margin, the whole 
being carved, lacquered 
and richly ornamented 
with silver. A carved 
mouth-piece is attached 
at one side, which opens 
into the wind-chamber 
connected with all the 
pipes. The music pro- 
duced is pleasing and is 
not unlike that of an 
Irish bag-pipe, though 
having less of the drone 
effect. Another instru- 
ment constructed on the 
principle of the organ 
is the “seng,” which 
may be compared to a 
portable chamber-organ, 
possessing soft mellow 
tones. The pipes, which 
are of bamboo, instead 
of being arranged in a 
circle as in the shi-y6, stand in a 
row, the longest (at the ends) 
measuring about three feet each, 
and the shortest (in the middle) 
about two feet and a half in length. 
These are all inserted in a wind- 
case about a foot high, and are 
cup-shaped with a flat bottom. As 
it possesses no bellows, the per- 
former has to blow with the full 
capacity of his lungs into a long 
mouth-piece, something like the 
spout of a tea-pot. 

The next class includes instru- 
ments analogous to our fife, flute 
and clarionet. One of these is the 
“hichi-riki,” or “sad-toned tube,” 
which resembles a small flute. It 
is made of bamboo, lacquered in- 
side, is bound round with lacquered 
string, and has seven holes above 
and two thumb holes below. Its 
notes are wild and shrill, reminding 
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one of those produced 
on the chanter of the 
Highland bag-pipe. It is 
used equally on funeral 
occasions, or for lively 
music, which latter the 
Japanese as well as the 
Chinese set to quick 
time in a minor key. It 
would ‘also seem to have 
other uses, less attrac- 
tive though fully as 
useful, for an English 
authority on Japanese 
music, writing of this 
instrument, says that 
“of all the gruesome 
sounds ever invented 
by man, the “hichi-riki 
gives forth the most un- 
earthly.” Toillustrate 
this, a story is told to the 
effect that a pirate was 
once vanquished “not by 
valorous deeds but by the music of 
this wild reed coming from the 
decks of his intended prey,” and as 
though to pay tribute to its terrify- 
ing power, that particular specimen 
is still treasured in Japan, where it 
lies wrapped in silken cloths in a 
fan-shaped box, labeled “kaizoku 
maru’—meaning “pirate.” 

To the deeper-toned wind instru- 
ments belongs the “rapa,” which 
emits a sound something like a clar- 
ionet. This instrument is twenty 
inches long, and has a sliding 
mouth-piece moving in two metallic, 
globes, which are blown into like a 
trumpet, and taper to a_ bell- 
mouthed, metal extremity five 
inches in diameter. None of the 
wind instruments seem to have 
metal keys, the holes being stopped 
by the fingers. Another of this 
class, the “skokun,” is somewhat 
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SHONO-FUYE, A VERY ANCIENT INSTRUMENT, TWENTY 


ARRANGED SIDE BY SIDE, 
LONGEST SEVENTEEN 


LIKE 
INCHES 


PAN-PIPES, 


akin to our trombone, but gives 
only a few sounds, and these are 
produced by sliding one half of it 
up and down, like a telescope. It is 
generally used in processions and on 
festival occasions as a kind of bass 
to the treble instruments. 

The “fuye,” or Japanese flute, is 
said to have originated in North- 
west Asia and to have come thence 
to Japan through China, although 
the Japanese claim that it was in- 
digenous to their country. This in- 
strument is much the same _in size 
and compass as the ordinary Euro- 
pean flute without keys, only the 
embouchere is further from the 
head. Three of the principal kinds 
are the “ohtaki,” the “komafuyé,” 
and the “kagura fuyé.” The last 
one is of ancient date, probably 
not less than twelve hundred years 
old. The Japanese flute is lac- 
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THE “WOODEN FISH, GONG USED IN TEMPLES AND STRUCK WITH A PADDED STICK 


quere| red inside, and is closely 
bound outside between the holes 
with string laid on with paste 
and afterwards fixed with lacquer. 
The string is a substitute for strips 
of the cherry-tree bark, which were 
formerly used. The top is plugged 
with lead wrapped in rolls of paper 
fastened with wax, and finished at 
the end with wood decorated with 
either brocade or a highly finished 
metal ornament. The koma-fuyé 
has six holes, and is made of a very 
thin bamboo, fourteen and a half 
inches long, with an inside diame- 
ter of only two-fifths of an inch. 
There are other flutes smaller in 
size, which correspond somewhat 
with our piccolo. One of them 
named “tie,” has five holes, while 
the “kuon” is of about the same 
size, but is a double instrument. 
Drums, gongs, cymbals, clappers 
and bells constitute the group of 
percussion instruments. Some apol- 
ogy may be needed for dwelling on 
these at so great a length, but their 
large number and particularly their 
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importance in the Japanese orches- 
tras, especially in connection with 
the sacred temple music, seems to 
warrant it. 

In the large temples, generally to 


the right of the altar, is placed a 
large, plain, cylindrical drum, called 
the “odaiko.” It rests on a black 
lacquered stand, its surface usually 
elaborately decorated either with 
gold clouds or colored dragons. In 
the cylinder are fixed two iron 
rings, by which it is carried in re- 
ligious processions. Another form 
used in processions, and also in or- 
chestras, is the “kodaiko,” smaller 
than the last. For processional use 
it is placed in a cubical frame sus- 
pended from a pole carried on the 
shoulders of two men, the drum- 
mer walking at the side and deliv- 
ering vigorous blows on the parch- 
ment with two plain, thick sticks. 
sefore the procession starts, this 
drum is placed at the temple gate, 
where it is beaten for two hours or 
more to summon the people. The 
“tsur-daiko” or “taiko” is a hanging 
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drum used in the Bugaku orches- 
tra. The Bugaku is the classical 
Chinese dance, which in its original 
form is still performed on state oc- 
casions at the palace in Tokyo. 
The “kodaiko” is hung in a circular 
frame on a stand. The sticks; 
which are provided with leather- 
covered knobs are designated “oba- 
chi” (the male stick) and mebachi 
(the female stick). The stand and 
frame are richly lacquered, and 
these terminate in the “kwa-yen,”. 
or flame ornament, and brass balls 
representing fire. Its special use in 
the orchestra is to mark what we 
should call the “bars,” or hyoshi, 
i. e., the principal divisions of time. 
In China a small drum, the “kero,” 
was used to mark the appearance of 


dawn. This is now used in Japan 
for marking the time in proces- 
sional music. It is hung around 
the leader’s neck by a cord which 
he holds in his left hand, together 
with a rattle, called “uri-tsuzumi.” 

Very important, too, are the 
snare-drums, or drums with braces. 
The largest is tlie “da-daiko,” which 
is used on very great occasions in 
the Bugaku orchestra in place of 
the tsuri-daiko. It is erected on a 
high platform surrounded by a gold 
railing, and the drummer, whose 
duty it is to put all his strength into 
the blows, stands with his left foot 
on the platform, and his right on 
the upper step. A smaller variety 
is the “ni-daiko,” a portable drum 
used in processions and carried on 
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a black lacquered pole, eight feet 
long, on the shoulders of two men. 
The small drum of the Bugaku or- 
chestra—a painted wooden cylinder 
—is the “kakko,’ which came 
through China from Turkestan and 
Thibet. Its special function is to 
mark the beats of the music, which 
may be indicated in any one of three 
ways: either by a number of quick 
strokes with the left stick, increas- 
ing in speed (“katarai’’) ; by a num- 
ber of alternate blows with both 
sticks, also increasing in speed and 
making a slow “roll” (“moroai’’) : 
or by a single tap with the right 
stick (‘sei’). A large form of the 
kakko drum is the “daibydshi” (or 
“o-kakko”), which is used in the 
Kagura orchestra. The Karuga, it 
should be explained, is the true 
temple music, which originally typi- 
fied the darkness of the world and 
The music 


the approaching dawn. 
is divide into parts, each one of 
which signified some scene in what 
was known as the “Drama of the 


Entreaty.”. The modern form of 
the Kagura is the short benedictory 
dance of the “scarlet-robed ladies” 
with their jangle of bells and wav- 
ing of fans—a sight familiar to all 
visitors to the temples of Nikko. 
The longer dance, (Dai dai Kagura) 
is known as the dance of the eight 
virgins, 

Perhaps the most common of all 
Japanese drums (and, I fear, the 
reader will think they are legion) 
is the “uta-daiko,” or “song-drum.” 
This is played in the theatres. It 
resembles the “kaiko,” which is an 
enlarged and shortened form of the 
kakko. 

There is also an interesting class 
of drums with dumb-bell-shaped 
bodies (“tsuzumi”’). They were 
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employed in China more than a 
thousand years before the time of 
Confucius to accompany the wor- 
ship of the gods. In Japan their 
chief use is to supply the place of 
the kakko when the members of the 
orchestra play standing. These 
drums were made in three sizes and 
are designated “ikko,” eight inches 
in diameter; “nino-tsuzumi” (not 
now used) ten inches in diameter; 
and ‘“san-no-tsuzumi,’ a Chinese 
drum with a face diameter of about 
twelve inches. The last is only 
used for Korean music, but it was 
from this drum that the Japanese 
form was invented by the Crown 
Prince, Umayado at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. The 
body of these drums is red and 
highly decorated. They have a 
leather face painted white and are 
provided with eight metal-faced 
holes through which red cords are 
passed. 

The first metal instrument intro- 
duced into Japan was the “shoko,” 
the gong of the Bugaku orchestra, 
and until brass instruments were 
made in Japan, it was used in place 
of the bugle to give signals of com- 
mand. It is of bronze, saucer-shaped 
and measures five and a half inches 
in diameter. It is struck with two 
hard-knobbed sticks, and produces 
a very acute noise. A larger form 
of this is the “dai-shok6.” Like 
the drum “da-daiko” (which it ac- 
companies) it stands on a special 
platform provided with steps, drap- 
eries and tassels. The portable 
form of shoko is the “ni-shdko,” 
carried by two men on a long pole 
in processions. It is made of gilt 
and has an elaborate frame on which 
are represented clouds and _ fire. 
The temple gong (“kei” or “hok- 
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yo”), stands on a platform to the 
right of the altar. It is made of 
solid metal three-fifths of an inch 
thick, often gilded and is suspended 
by curiously interlaced silk cords 
from a lacquer stand. The shape 
of the temple gongs may be rough- 
ly described as a truncated half 
lozenge. A large cup-shaped gong, 
the “dobachi,” is used in the temple 
music. It is mounted on a cushion 
upon a lacquer stand and is struck 
with a short stick covered with 
leather. Its tone is said to be ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. Other forms 
of the gong are the “doko,” a small 
brass or copper gong from China; 
the “ken,” a small affair originally 
made of porcelain and about the 
size of a goose egg, pierced with six 
holes and tapped with a stick; the 
“kuré-tsuzumi,” a wooden ring 
struck with sticks; the “hi,” a tea- 


cup shaped gong of porcelain, whose 
use was suggested by the sound of 
drinking cups striking against each 


other; the “shoku,” a box of wood 
or metal with a movable clapper; 
the “moku-gyo,” or “wooden fish” 
—a wooden gong struck with a 
padded stick, and formerly shaped 
like a fish bent backwards with its 
tail in its mouth, but now usually 
shaped like a bird; the “dora.” a 
gong once used in China hy night 
watchmen; and the “waniguchi,” or 
“shark’s mouth” gong, which hangs 
at the entrance to shrines and is 
struck by the worshippers by rmeans 
of a rope hanging down in front. 
Last to be considered in this 
group are the cymbals, of which 
there are several kinds, such as the 
“do-byoshi” made of brass; the 
“hyoshigi,” hard wood clappers, 
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which in the theatres are beaten on 
the floor rapidly to signify a state 
of confusion, and are also used by 
conductors of athletic,juggling and 
like performances, to attract atten- 
tion, and by night watchmen to 
signalize their rounds through the 
streets; the “byakushi,” which con- 
sists of nine long tablet-shaped 
pieces of hard wood or bamboo 
strung ‘together and used as clap- 
pers; the “yotsudake,” clappers of 
bamboo used in the theatres and 
also by beggars to attract the at- 
tention of the passers-by; and the 
“haku-han,” another form of wood- 
en clapper. In this group may also 
be included the rattle or “shaking 
drum,” “uri-tsuzumi,’ which is 
played in processions; the “suzu,” 
a rattle used by the “scarlet-robed 
ladies” when performing the bene- 
dictory dance in the temples; the 
“fiirin,” or wind-bell, which is usual- 
ly suspénded at the four corners of 
the eaves of the temples; and the 
“mokkin,” played with two knobbed 
sticks and composed of thirteen 
wooden tablets fixed in a frame or 
hollow box with handles having 
somewhat the form of a harmon- 
icon. 

Allusion has been made to the 
introduction of brass instruments 
into Japan, but I have been able to 
find mention of only three, all of 
which are bugles; the “rappa,” used 
in camp and sometimes called the 
“foreigner’s flute”; the “ddkaku,” 
now sometimes made of copper, but 
formerly of wood; and the “charu- 
mera,” a bugle with holes which is 
occasionally used in the theatres, 
but chiefly by persons selling sweet- 
meats on the streets. 
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The Onion 


By JAMES 


F you could have seen Anas- 

tasia’s guardian-angel you would 

have been moved to _ pity. 
What! pity for an angel? Yes, 
truly; for his once bright robes 
were torn and dirty; his wing- 
feathers draggled and broken, and 
his poor neck all twisted awry, so 
that he could only see over his left 
shoulder; and his eyes, dimmed by 
much weeping, were full of sorrow 
and despair. Yet only eighty years 
before he had been all brigh and 
glorious. Then it was that he was 
notified that he was to be sent to 
Earth in a few days, to take charge 
of a newly-born child. Earth? 
Child? What was this? So he 
asked various questions, and was 
told to seek information from the 
older angels, who had already been 
to Earth to take care of human 
children. Some of these he found 
strolling in a shady part of the gar- 
den, most of them looking tired and 
care-worn, and all of them were 
talking the strangest sort of lan- 
guages,—French, English, Russian; 
only our poor angel didn’t know 
what they were talking—couldn’t 
guess at all that they were just 
showing off their knowledge of 
earthly languages. 

Humbly, as became his youth, he 
approached a group of his seniors, 
who were sitting im a summet 
house, and asked them in polite 
Paradisian if they would tell him 
something of the duties of a guard- 
ian-angel on Earth, saying that he 
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had been appointed to such a post, 
and was anxious to know some- 
thing about it before setting out. 

“Well,” they asked, “which is it 
—a boy or a girl?” 

“But I don’t know at all,” he an- 
swered. “What is a ‘boy’? And 
what is a ‘girl’? I was told only 
that it was an earthly child that I 
should have to guard.” 

“You are a green one, to be 
sure!” they said. “But don’t fret 
about it; you’ll soon learn the dif- 
ference when you get to earth. 


And remember, if it’s a boy, to 
keep him away from the girls. And 


if it’s a girl, it'll be best if she’s 
ugly; the ugly ones give the least 
trouble. But if you have a girl to 
guard, and if she’s not ugly, then 
you must arrange for her to be 
poor, or to break a leg, or to catch 
the small-pox, or something like 
that—otherwise you'll have your 
hands full, and never a minute to 
rest. Keep your eyes open, and 
look sharp. Adieu!” 

Of all this our poor angel under- 
stood very little, and it was with 
many forebodings of evil that he 
said good-bye to his companions 
and stretched out his wings for his 
flight to earth. 

The name of the street and num- 
ber of the house in Moscow he re- 
membered, and found without great 
difficulty, and just as the door 
opened to let the doctor out, in he 
slipped; and there, in a small dark 
room, he found a crowd of old 
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women dressing a newly-born child. 
Other guardian angels were flutter- 
ing about, and they told him that 
he was a little late, but he might 
begin his work at once. 

“Ts it a ‘girl’?” he asked. 

“Yes, it is,’ they said, “and as 
ugly as heart could wish!” 

‘But it screams so—” he object- 
ed. 

“Yes, and it will scream more 
when it’s stronger; but be patient 
until it’s baptized, and then it will 
behave better—perhaps.” 

The baptism took place in a 
couple of days, but Anastasia Eu- 
doxia Petronilla—as the infant was 
named—continued to give as much 
trouble as if no change had been 
effected; and, shame to tell, at the 
ceremony itself, she behaved scan- 
dalously. The sacristan grinned, 
the priest was in a rage, and it was 
then that the guardian-angel first 
began to look askance,—over his 
left shoulder. 

And so it went on from day to 
day; no sooner had Anastasia come 
to the end of one fault than she 
plunged at once into another, till 
everybody had lost patience with 
her. Only the  guardian-angel 
continued to hope that a_ better 
time would come; surely with her 
little green eyes, red hair and snub- 
nose, she was ugly enough to be 
good—as soon as her understand- 
ing would show her that only good- 
ness could redeem her ugly face. 

Vain hope! As _ years passed, 
Anastasia went from bad to worse. 
Scorning and scorned, hating and 
hated, she had a stormy life. Dis- 
obedient and impertinent as a child, 
sly and deceitful as a girl,—but to 
tell the story of the misdeeds of 
her later life is not our object; only 


if you count up eighty years of such 
a life as Anastasia led, you need not 
be surprised to find her euardian- 
angel with drooping, draggled 
feathers, torn and dirty robes, and 
a thrawn neck. Often and often he 
had followed her through laby- 
rinths of sin and shame, saving her 
time and again from the disastrous 
physical effects of her misdeeds— 
always hoping that she would take 
warning and mend her ways; al- 
ways disappointed, but always 
ready to give her another chance. 

Strange as it seems,—slie being 
so bad and ugly,—in her twenty- 
fifth year she had found a man 
who was willing to marry her, 
This had surprised and displeased 
the angel, and he had warned the 
man, in dreams and otherwise, to 
abandon the project, but, deceived 
by Anastasia, and by his own 
foolishness, the man had disregarded 
all warnings and the marriage had 
been consummated. 

Then, for a short time, the angel 
hoped that this change of life, in 
spite of his forebodings of ill, 
might produce some good effects 
in Anastasia; but, alas, it only 
served to give her more and worse 
opportunities of sinning. Very 
soon the man discovered that he 
had bound himself to the Seven 
Capital Sins, incorporate, and, in 
less than a year he had killed him- 
self by drink. So the loss of his 
soul was set to Anastasia’s account, 
but she only laughed when charged 
with it. 

There was a crippled child born 
of this union, but it soon died of 
neglect, and so Anastasia was free 
to follow new paths to the “great 
bonfire.” And_ still—and_ still the 
angel hoped. But at last the end 
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came; Anastasia died alone and un- 
repentant and went to her own 
place. 

We would think,—knowing Anas- 
tasia’s past career,—that the angel 
would have been overjoyed to be 
rid of his charge,—that he would 
have readjusted his neck, shaken 
out his wings, and flown straight 
back to Paradise before Anastasia’s 
grave could be filled up. That is 
what we would have done, perhaps, 
but we are not angels; and that is 
not at all what Anastasia’s angel 
did. 

He sat down by her grave, when 
all was over, and began to recall 
the past—to ask himself whether 
he had done everything possible to 
prevent Anastasia from going 
wrong. If he had been wiser and 
more experienced should he not 
have had more influence for good? 
What report could he make to 
God of his eighty years of in- 
eficient work? Had he not often 
lost courage and hope when an- 
other effort might have made a 
turning point in Anastasia’s life? 
Had he never been lax in his office? 
He a guardian-angel! From what 
sin had he ever guarded poor Anas- 
tasia? And many more questions 
came up in his mind as he sat there 
lamenting. 

But ah! if God had only— 

Nay—Nay; what evil thought 
was this! 


Must he begin now to doubt 
God’s goodness? Had Anastasia 
left such a bad influence behind her 
that he should be tainted with it? 
Was she now reaching out her hand 
from the place of torment to drag 


him after her? But now, the re- 
port. What account could he give 
to God of these eighty years? Care- 


fully, day by day, he went over 
the past, trying to remember 
whether there was no one good 
deed that might stand to Anasta- 
sia’s credit. At last a little light 
came into the Angel’s eyes. Yes, 
there was something that he had 
forgotten; it had seemed so little 
at the time that he had not thought 
it worth remembering; but now, 
with nothing greater to place be- 
side it to show how really trifling 
it was, it seemed of some import- 
ance, and, who could tell? May- 
be God would see more in it than 
appeared probable. Hoping for the 
best, the angel shook out his wings 
and soared away to Paradise, to 
make his report. In the upper air 
he felt refreshed and strong again, 
and long before he reached the end 
of his flight, all traces of his earthly 
career had vanished; his old beauty 
and grace had come back, and as 
he entered Paradise, it seemed as 
if he had hardly been absent a day. 

When he had given a true ac- 
count of Anastasia’s conduct, and 
of his own efforts to reclaim her, 
God asked: “Is that all?” 

“No, O no,” said the angel, “there 
is something more, and may be,— 
Thou only canst judge,—the motive 
outweighed the act.” 

“Let us hear; tell the act and we 
shall decide.” 

Fearing to be rebuked for trifling, 
and hoping that God would judge 
with clemency, the angel told as 
follows: 

“One morning as Anastasia stood 
in the garden that she had swindled 
from her own sister (long ago dead 
in a poor-house), she had remarked 
that her cabbages were growing 
well, and that her one pear tree 
promised to yield much fruit; and 
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then, something like a smile of 
pleasure flitted over her wrinkled 
face—she was now in her fiftieth 
year—and just then she was aware 
of some one leaning on the fence 
that surrounded the garden. Anas- 
tasia walked over her onion-bed to 
see who it was, for her little green 
eyes were no longer good for much. 
There stood ‘Praise-God Katinka,’ 
an old beggar-woman, whose nick- 
name was the result of the constant 
ejaculation with which she greeted 
all the trivial events of her daily 
life. Something moved Anastasia 
to salute her kindly; and not only 
that, but when she came near, she 
bent down and pulled up a young 
onion and handed it over the fence 
to Katinka. 

“*The Lord reward you, Anas- 
tasia! And His name be praised!” 
she said. 

““Humph!’ said Anastasia.” 


And when the angel had related 


all this to God, He also 
“Humph!” Then, after a 
“Ts that all?” He asked. 
“Yes, that is all—but—” 
“It is very little—very little,” 
said God, “still if you think it is 
worth our consideration, I’ll tell 
you what you may do, so as to test 
the worth of it. You can go back 
to Anastasia’s old garden, and if 
you find another green onion in it, 
you may take it and then fly to— 
the bad place—you know—where 
Anastasia is, and hold it out to hes; 
she will take hold of it, and if it be 
strong enough to lift her out and 
bear her till you can mount again 
with her here—why, then — yes. 
we'll take her in. Will you risk it?” 
“Gladly, gladly!” said the angel, 
and having made obeisance, away 
he flew, straight down to Anasta- 


said, 
pause, 
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sia’s old garden. Would there be 
another onion—at that time of 
year? Ah, praise God in the high- 
est, yes, there was an onion just 
near the fence, where the other had 
grown. Taking it quickly the 
angel flew away to the bad place— 
to the burning lake, and, in danger 
of singeing his wings, he hovered 
over it. The fumes of sulphur 
nearly choked him, but, holding his 
left hand over his mouth, he cried 
through his fingers, “Anastasia! 
Anastasia !” 

All at once a score of women, 
old and young, came bubbling and 
sputtering to the surface of the lake. 
“Ts it me? Is it me?” they cried. 
The angel looked at them all, one 
by one, and said: “No, no; [ want 
Anastasia Eudoxia Petronilla of 
Moscow.” 

“So, so?” they mocked; “then 
you must call louder, for she’s down 
at the very bottom.” 

Then the angel called again 
through his fingers, louder than be- 
fore: “Anastasia Eudoxia Petron- 
illa!” 

And, after a while, our Anasta- 
sia came bubbling and sputtering 
to the surface. 

“Yes, yes; here I am! What is 
it? Have you come to take me out 
of this? Quick then, quick! Here 
—here I am!” 

“T see you well,” said the angel, 
“but whether I can lift you out, I 
do not know.” And then he told 
her all that God had said. 

“Yes, but you did find an onion! 
Surely you found an onion!” she 
cried. 

“O, to be sure, I have the onion; 
but if it be strong enough to bear 
you up, is the question; will you 
risk it?” 
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“Will I risk it! Of course I will 
risk it. Quick, here with it! I’m 
not so very heavy.” 

“You, no; but your sins,—think 
of them; they will be heavy enough 
to break a thousand onions, if you 
still cherish them.” 

“Never you fear! You give me 
a hold of the onion, and we shall 
soon see. Can’t you understand 
that | am in a hurry to get out?” 

“Take hold then,” and the angel 
hovered nearer, and Anastasia at 
once grasped the green spikes of 
the onion. 

Slowly, very slowly, the angel 
began to mount, and, greatly won- 
dering, he perceived that the onion 
did not break. Then the other 
Anastasias, seeing what was hap- 
pening, came up clamouring: “And 
me! And me!” they howled. “Pull 
me out too!” And just as Anas- 
tasia was nearly out they clutched 
at her legs, and clung to her, and 
to each other. 

“Get away! Leave go of me!” 
screamed Anastasia, and she shook 
and kicked in mortal fear that this 
added weight would break the onion. 
But the others clung fast, and still 
the angel mounted higher and 
higher, and still the onion did not 
break, although such a long chain 


of screaming, struggling women 
dangled from it. 

“I tell you hags to let go!” 
howled Anastasia. “You're just 
pulling my legs off! And it’s not 
your onion,—it’s mine! Do you 
hear, you old hell-cats!” 

But still they clung, and still the 
onion did not break. And now, 
see! Already the gates of Paradise 
were in sight, almost one could 
hear the sound of harps. 

“But no! and no! and no!” roared 
Anastasia. “These jades__ shall 
never get into Paradise on my 
onion! I’ll—I’ll let go of it myself 
first !” 

Then she made a greater effort 
and wriggled and kicked herself 
loose from the others. With a loud 
cry of terror and despair the long 
chain of women fell off—down— 
down—back into the burning lake. 

“Ouf!” gasped Anastasia; “good 
riddance to them! they would have 
shamed me; now in I go alone.” 

Sut just as she heard St. Peter 
fumbling with his keys, the green 
spikes of the onion snapped in her 
fingers and broke; and she, echoing 
the cry of the others, fell headlong 
after them. 

“Ouf!” said the angel, “now I 
must go in alone.” 
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she By Fuorence KIper 
1i0Nn ; Do not entreat Life, but command! 
bear She bullies those who beg her grace. 
you 3ut take thou once the master’s stand, 
And she assumes the servant’s place. 











HEN a Japanese first sets 

foot on the Pacific coast of 

America, he is at once 
struck with a sensation of utter 
alienation and unspeakable bewil- 
derment in his new surroundings. 
In the urban district, the gigantic 
skyscrapers and the towering chim- 
neys impress him as monstrous and 
grotesque, as if raising mountains 
of masonry with seas of labor in 
turmoil at their base: outside of the 
town, he marvels at the wonderful 
vastness of the country permeated 
with a mingled appearance of 
roughness and cultivation. Wit 
this scenery before him, he feels all 
the more forcibly that he is trans- 
ported many thousands of miles 
away from his home. This sensa- 
tion of estrangement grows more 
and more intense as he speeds east- 
ward by a trans-continental express, 
traversing the grim, boundless wil- 
dernesses of Montana or Wyoming, 
and then the.vast fields of the Mid- 
dle West waving, as far as eye can 
reach, with wonderfully rich crops 
of wheat and corn. And every city 
he passes through intensifies his 
first impression of San Francisco or 
Seattle—its clanging trolleys; its 
thundering elevated trains; the sul- ° 
len majesty of its huge block- 
buildings; above all, the ceaseless 
roar of its traffic and the tumults 
of its hustling and jostling street 
crowds. Everywhere he feels the 


presence of tremendous mechanism 
built up by 


forces of sheer in- 
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tellect: everywhere, the absence of 
delicacy and fascination effected by 
the combination of the emotional 
ideals of mankind with the work of 
Nature. 

Extending his pilgrimage into the 
heart of New England, however, 
he is at last greeted by environment 
which touches the inner cords of his 
heart. “Here!” he exclaims with 
joy, “here, at last, I am back at 
home from a lonely exile!” His 
observation is superficial—very su- 
perficial, it is true; but to him, who 
had no opportunity of appreciating 
the wholehearted kindness and 
wholesome simplicity of the Great 
West, the New England atmos- 
phere appears to have something 
attractive and endearing. Here, in- 
deed, he finds the counterpart of 
those fascinating landscapes which 
in his native land enchant him at 
every turn—those giant cedars 
adorning moss-grown or ivy-man- 
tled temples; those craggy projec- 
tions and those tawny headlands 
embracing luminous harbors and 
picturesque inlets; those splintered 
shores barricaded with rocky archi- 
pelagoes whose cliffs are washed 
by the never-quieting surfs of the 
ocean; and the breezy uplands car- 
peted with wild flowers and re- 
echoing with the carolling of night- 
ingales and larks. Of monstrous 
display of wealth there is enough 
to appall him in the metropolitan 
cities of New England: but, in spite 
of that, the country is permeated 
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with an air of fineness that he 
missed in the Western states. 
Furthermore, as his sojourn draws 
ionger, he begins to find in true New 
Englanders still under the potent 
spell of Puritan traditions, a char- 
acter not dissimilar to that of the 
true Japanese samurai, behind 
whose formal coldness is hidden 
capacities of genuine friendship and 
enduring kindness. In New Eng- 
land, then, a Japanese feels more 
at home than in any other place in 
America, if he be only endowed 
with the capacity to observe things 
with critical eyes and fortunate 
enough to enter the circles of real 
New Englanders. 

Albeit all this endearing environ- 
ment, the Japanese residents in 
New England are not numerous. 
There is hardly a single Japanese 
engaged in agricultural pursuits in 
The al- 
luring landscape is not always 
coupled with the bountifulness of 
the soil. The craggy topography 
of New England, though it appeals 
to poetic fancies, is not calculated 
to attract utilitarian home-seekers. 
Those Japanese who live in New 
England with the intention to stay 
indefinitely, are engaged in various 
mercantile business in large cities, 
mostly in Boston. No recent sta- 
tistics are obtainable of the Japanese 
population in New England, but 
the United States census shows that 
in 1900 there were in the entire New 
England states eighty-nine Japa- 
nese, of which number Massachu- 
setts claimed fifty-three, while 
Rhode Island and Connecticut had 
thirty-one, the remaining five having 
belonged to Maine and New Hamp- 
shire. A considerable portion of 
this population is liable to shift, as 


this part of the country. 
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it consists of people who seek em- 
ployment in the capacity of domes- 
tics. But by far the most import- 
ant class consists of those who have 
established independent business in 
Boston, or in the summer resorts 
on the Atlantic coast, most of them 
being owners of stores, dealing in 
fancy goods, china ware, curios and 
bric-a-brac imported from the Mi- 
kado’s land. 

The city of Boston has at present 
some six Japanese stores, some of 
which have been here for several 
decades. Most of the proprietors 
of these Japanese stores had tried 
their hands in different parts of this 
country, before they settled in the 
city. “From my own experience,” 
one of them told me, “I can say that 
this is a very good place for my 
line of business. The Bostonians 
know how to appreciate the real 
Japanese articles, not the gaudy, 
obtrusive imitations which are re- 
volting to serene Japanese taste. 
Of course, you can’t expect to make 
much money here in a short time— 
people don’t hustle here, and things 
go very slowly; but then we Japa- 
nese weren't used to the ‘git-up- 
and-git’ sort of way of doing busi- 
ness, anyway.” Another merchant, 
whose store is the oldest estab- 
lished of all the Japanese stores in 
Boston, explained to me that there 
was a time when the quiet, serene 
sorts of Japanese art goods did not 
appeal to his customers at all even 
in this city whose reputation as the 
centre of refinement and culture in 
America is without rivalry. He 
was then forced simply to save his 
business from ruin, to cater to the 
“horrid” taste of the Americans, as 
he expresses it, and import goods 
made exclusively for foreign trade 
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and without a semblance of similar- 
ity to the genuine Japanese objects. 
But a striking change has gradu- 
ally been wrought upon American 
taste during the past few decades, 
as is evidenced in the growing pop- 
ularity of more quiet colors in wall 
papers or simpler and more graceful 
designs in pottery. The Boston- 
ians of to-day are, this Japanese 
merchant remarks, keen enough to 
discriminate the genuine from im- 
itated Japanese art ware. They 
now fully appreciate the subdued 
and quiet tones of Japanese prints, 
the delicate, and simple designs of 
the Satsuma or the Arima ware, or 
a rough bit of old bronze which 
to an unsophisticated eye may 
seem no more valuable than a 
lump of iron. 

It isa striking fact that not one of 
these Japanese is an American citi- 
zen. Their business interests are 


growing ‘greater year by year; a 


few of them are even married to 
American women; they love the 
delightful scenery of the New Eng- 
land states; they are to all intents 
and purposes, planning to remain 
indefinitely in this country: and 
yet they are living here as pilgrims 
and strangers, looking upon the 
affairs of this state as alien to them- 
selves and the inner principles of 
their lives. And why? Notso much 
because these patriotic sons of 
Nippon are reluctant to sever al- 
legiance to the Mikado, as_ be- 
cause the law of this country 
denies them the right to become 
naturalized. Looked upon by their 
American cousins as aliens, they 
also look upon the Americans as 
strangers, save in business deal- 
ings. They cannot help feeling 
bitter, when they consider them- 
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selves, rightly or mistakenly, 4g 
competent and virtuous as any im- 
migrant from Europe who is easily 
allowed to become an American 
citizen merely because fate decreed 
that he should have a skin some- 
what different from theirs. Some 
of them applied for naturalization 
papers in spite of the law: of 
course their applications were in- 
variably rejected. They _ think 
such a law as this unjust and un- 
reasonable, and resent it in’ their 
quiet Oriental way, but none the less 
bitterly. Small wonder, then, that 
these Japanese residents in Massa- 
chusetts maintain but little senti- 
ment of loyalty toward the country 
of their adoption. 

But let us come back to the 
proper scope of this article. No 
article on the Japanese in New 
England would be complete which 
overlooks the potent influence she 
has exerted upon Japanese civil- 
‘zation. Aside from the Japanese 
population engaged in various mer- 
cantile business, New England has 
always had a considerable number 
of youthful subjects of the Mikado 
pursuing various studies at her edu- 
cational institutions. The names 
of Harvard and Yale had_ been 
known among the Japanese long 
kefore Columbia or Johns Hopkins 
became popular, and it was mainly 
to these New England universities 
that the Mikado’s Empire in the 
early days of its new regime sent 
the flower of its youth to be 
trained in modern science and phi- 
losophy. Harvard educated two of 
the most brilliant of our younger 
statesmen in the persons of Barons 
Komura and Kaneko; Yale pro- 
duced such prominent jurists, finan- 


ciers, scientists, and educators as 
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Drs. Hatoyama, Tajiri, Mitsukuri 
and Yamagawa, whose important 
service in their respective fields of 
study will forever be remembered 
by their countrymen. Even such a 
minor institution as Andover Col- 
lege boasts of having produced the 
foremost educationist, Mr. J. Na- 
ruse, who, as a pioneer of the 
higher female education and as a 
founder of the first women’s uni- 
versity in Japan, has made invalu- 
able contribution toward the ad- 
vancement of our conception of 
education. These younger geniuses 
assisted, either directly or indirect- 
ly, the “elder statesmen” of Japan 
with a store of knowledge which 
they acquired during their college 
days in New England. They are 
as much responsible for the rapid 
advancement of Japan as the adroit 
Marquis Yamagata or the shrewd 
Marquis Ito who in the stormy days 
of the Mei-ji era _ successfully 
steered the ship of State. From 
New England, furthermore, our 
students, in later days, carried back 
with them to the Land of the Rising 
Sun many new doctrines and con- 
ceptions, whether political, social or 
religious, all calculated to enrich 
the intellectual life of the island 
nation. New England, then, is, in 
a sense, the mother of the new civ- 
ilization in Japan. 

Here it may not be out of place 
to devote a few words to a young 
Japanese scholar who, as an instruc- 
tor at Dartmouth College and au- 
thor of the admirable book, “The 
Russo-Japanese Conflict,” is well 
known among the academicians of 
this country—I refer to Dr. K. Asa- 
kawa. A Master of Arts of Dart- 
mouth College and Doctor of Phi- 
losophy of Yale University, Mr. 
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Asakawa occupies the chair of Ori- 
ental history at the Dartmouth in- 
stitution, and is perhaps the only 
Japanese who has ever been ad- 
mitted into an American college as 
a regular member of its faculty. 

The Japanese students in New 
England, almost without exception, 
eo back, after four or five happy 
college years, to their kimonoed 
fathers and mothers—to their 
household shrines where the spirits 
of their ancestors rest in eternal 
peace. Yet, they never cease to 
cherish fond memory of their New 
England days: they remember 
those jolly evenings ‘of college so- 
cials; they are ever grateful to their 
alma mater and their kind profes- 
sors; they never forget those good 
old ladies who harbored them under 
their roofs and looked after their 
well-being with motherly kindness 
they recall once and again the won- 
derful scenic beauties of the north- 
ern coast of the Atlantic which was 
their favorite resort during their 
summer vacations. It was my priv- 
ilege, during the memorable peace 
conference at Portsmouth, to be ac- 
quainted with Baron Komura. One 
evening, several of us sat with him 
by the beach at the Kittery point 
enjoying a soft, delicious ocean 
breeze. “Ah!” uttered the Baron, 
looking toward the distant hills 
whose vague contour was seen 
through the grey twilight hovering 
over the placid bay before us, 
“What a delightful scenery! I: 
makes me think of my New Eng- 
iand days. How I loved to ramble 
with Emerson’s Essays or Long- 
fellow’s poems under my arm, in 
the woods, among the hills, and by 
the seashore!” 

As I write this, I recall a touch- 
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ing story of a Japanese son of New 
England. It was nearly a genera- 
tion ago. A young Japanese came 
to New Haven to study at Yale 
University. During his stay in 
this Connecticut city, he lived with 
an aged lady who took care of him 
with the tenderness of a _ real 
mother. With the characteristic af- 
fection of a Japanese son, this prom- 
ising scholar appreciated the kind- 
ness of his “American mother,” as 
he called this old lady, and since 
his return to Japan he never no- 
glected to write to her. When Dr. 
Mitsukuri—which is the name of 
this student,—revisited this coun- 
try after an interval of some thirty 
years, during which he had become 
one of the foremost scientists in 
Japan, he immediately wended his 


way to his old “American home” 
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in New Haven to take his 
can mother” with 
Lome at Tokio. And so this aged 
lady is now living in a luminous 
paper-screened house in the quiet 
suburbs of the Mikado’s capital to 
enjoy the rest of her life with her 
devoted Japanese son, and, indeed, 
with his Japanese parents. Is it 
not a beautiful picture—this union 
of the East and West by 
visible bond of tender affec' 
fraternity ? 

In conclusion, I sincerely hope, 
as do all my compatriots in this 
country, that the time is 
off when they will be allowed to 
share the rights and duties of 
unqualified American citizenship: 
when they are no longer looked 
upon as strangers unconcerned with 
the woe and weal of the Republic. 
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By GertrupE Huntincton McGIFFERT 


Time’s ancient benediction, gentle sleep; 

The miracle and mystery of the years, 

Perchance the surge and sweep from other spheres, 
Wide worlds of sweet forgetting. Surge and sweep 
Perchance of tidal wave from far off deep 


Of God’s 


remembered ‘life. 
Unheard amid the day’s 


From some dim shore, 


insistent roar, 


Float vague strange echoes that divinely keep 

A mystic sense of Presence in our breast, 
A sense of soul paths through the star strewn haze. 
Where dimly glide the shadows of the days. 


There, Sphinx-like, 


brooding o’er eternal ways, 


The Spirit’s Hospice stands, where each may rest 


Enfolded in the infinite—God’'s 


guest. 
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Seekers after Truth 


By Frances WELD DANIELSON 


and had to believe every- 
thing we’re told,” said the 
Boy Twin. 

“Nor ‘sif you was older’: me,” 
said the Girl Twin. “Of course, 
any one only four—” 

“T is out of petticoats, and you 
isn’t, argued the Small Boy, which 
was certainly undeniable. 

“We'll be Seekers after Truth,” 
suggested the Boy Twin. impres- 
sively. 

The other children looked some- 
what askance. Visions came before 
them of their mother, a virtuous 
woman, no doubt, but seeking 
neither the proverbial wool nor flax, 
as their attire too plainly showed— 
only this intangible something she 
called Truth; with her coterie of iel- 
low-seekers carrying the quest into 


66 T ISN’T as if we were babies 


distant cities; gazing always ab- 
stractedly beyond people, as though 
the object of her search were just 


over their heads. Once when the 
Girl Twin had been punished at 
school for a lie, and the teacher had 
said, “Now will you tell the truth?” 
the Girl Twin had answered, “TI will 
when mother finds it.” 

“If there isn’t a Santa Claus there 
isn’t, and that’s all there is to it 
and I guess we can stand it.” The 
mantle of the Boy Twin’s mother 
had assuredly fallen upon him. She 
had left the sterile region of out- 
grown creed for the fertile plain of 
Modern Thought with no greater 
stoicism. 
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“But the reindeer—I heard ’em,” 
broke in the Girl Twin. “I heard 
‘em pattering over the roof. It was 
when we were five.” 

“There!” breathed the Small Boy 
Here, verily, were facts. “There!” 

“It was—maybe—mice,” said the 
Seeker after Truth. “You never— 
you didn’t—see Him?” 

It was really getting dark in the 
attic. Long black things were 
creeping stealthily from their lairs 
under the eaves, where they hid all 
day, watching. In spite of the 
quilts it was cold, so cold that the 
Small Boy’s spine wriggled and he 
moved away from. the spinning 
wheels and nearer the Girl Twin 
Her eyes were big and wide. 

“What do you see in that cor- 
ner?’ whispered the Small Boy. 

She paid no attention to the in- 
terruption. “I could ’uv,” she said 
softly, and with such conviction 
that even the Seeker after Truth 
was affected. “I heard the patter 
on the roof. I heard the Whoa. I 
saw the stockings hanging over the 
fireplace. I felt Him in the room. 
3ut—I never looked.” 

“Scared!” said the Boy Twin 
disdainfully. 

“So'd I er been,” put in the Small . 
Boy, and to his astonishment was 
instantly made to feel his sympathy 
was misplaced. 

“No, I wasn’t,” declared the Girl 
Twin. “But I knew he ’spected to 
find us asleep. It would ’uv been 
unpolite. I couldn’t look.” 
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“No-o,” said the Boy Twin. “No, 
you couldn't.” 

“Poh! We peek in at Aunt Lou 
and the minister, when she ‘spects 
us to be asleep,’ remarked the 
Small Boy. 

“Sh!” said the Boy Twin, “that’s 
different. Is Aunt Lou or the min- 
ister bringing us toys or caring 
about us, or doing anything except 
to grab hold of each others’ hands 
when they ain’t running and there’s 
10 sense to it?” 

The Small Boy meekly subsided. 
It was a fine point of honor, which 
he was unable to perceive, but he 
realized perfectly that age has limi- 
tations. 

“How’'ll we find out?” asked the 
Girl Twin. “I know. But how'll 
you find out that Santa Claus is 
him?” 

The Boy Twin gonsidered. <A 
Seeker after Truth must be brave 
and self-sacrificing. He manfully 
put away the memory of a gun, for 
weeks the subject of artful hints to 
the grandmother. “We won't take 
presents from any one but Him,” he 
finally announced, his lips assum- 
ing the identical line of his mother’s 
when she refused the Cup because 
of the Creed. 

“Then we mightn’t have any,” 
said the Small Boy, with trembling 
lips, the demon of scepticism taking 
possession of his soul. 

“Wouldn’t you trust Santa Claus?” 
demanded the Girl Twin, and if 
loyalty to his cherished Saint the 
Small Boy withdrew his objections. 

“Only I hope he knows it’s a ball 
I want,” he murmured, “and not a 
soft one, either, that won’t hurt you 
if it hits you.” 

The family greeted this plan of 
no gifts characteristically. The 


mother, being at present persuaded 
that matter exists but as a form of 
Mind, smiled with a vague idea of 
Bravery as a substitute for a Drum. 
the Maternal Passion for a Doll, 
and Tenderness for a Pet Dog. The 
money-making father imagined that 
he beheld in his children the com- 
mercialism of the age, and assured 
them that the cash value of their 
gifts should go on interest at once. 
Aunt Lou thought with delight of 
the additional sum she could now 
devote to the minister’s testament. 
The grandmother saw in the propo- 
sition the dawning of the mission- 
ary spirit. “Of course, dears,” she 
said, “some poor little boys and 
girls shall be given your presents. 
Now who shall have my big boy’s?” 

“Some one quite far off,’ an- 
swered the Boy Twin, hastily, hay- 
ing a startling mental picture of the 
O’Harrity youngster shooting his 
gun in his very face, as it were. “I 
Should say the Chinese.” 

Uncle Ned alone made no com- 
ment, and to him alone was con- 
fided the real reason. And of course 
he did not laugh. He never did 
laugh, in that aggravating, mean- 
ingless fashion so common in 
grown-ups. When there was cause 
he could laugh heartily enough, but 
always with you, never at you. He 
simply said, “Hm! So you're put- 
ting the old fellow on his honor!” 
And then he showed his apprecia- 
tion of the scheme by considering 
it gravely a long time. 

It was Uncle Ned who saw that 
the stockings were hung as usual 
above the nursery fireplace, Christ- 
mas eve, after every one was abed. 
No one else must know of it. Of 
course, if the test were successful 
it would be all right, but suppos- 
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ing the old Saint should disappoint! 
A sort of protective loyalty made 
the conspirators resolve that no un- 
sympathetic eye should witness his 
possible treachery. 

The chill of the early gray of 
dawn was no colder than the chill 
that struck to the soul of the Boy 
Twin, as he saw from his bed the 
dim but limp outlines of the three 
stockings. He lay battling with 
himself to get up and feel them. 
But as long as he lay there Hope 
still lived, the childhood belief was 
not entirely shattered. Doubt 
struggled with it, but Unbelief 
alone could kill it. The Girl Twin 
slept peacefully, the curve or her 
rosy lips telling of her perfect trust. 
Still, you remember, the Girl Twin 
had heard the steps of the rein- 
deer. The Small Boy murmured in 
his sleep about his ball. 

Suddenly the Boy Twin began to 
feel the burden of a great responsi- 
bility. He could bear to doubt, to 
disbelieve—but they, the Girl, the 
Small Boy! Plans for a ruse filled 
his brain. He had a ball—why not? 

Furtively he glided toward the 
fireplace; his tread was the weary 
tread of the disillusioned. Slowly 
his hand went out, and then quickly 
back. Ah, he couldn’t, for then he 
should know! But another moment 
found- the hand again approaching 
the stocking—his own. It yielded 
emptily to his grasp. But hark— 
wasn't that a rustle? The hand 
went inside and came out holding 
a note. He darted to the window 
and with trembling fingers opened 
it and read, in stilted, old-fashioned 
writing : 

“You put me on my honor as. a 
gentleman, and as a gentleman I 
give you my word that I do live, 


but only to those who love me. To 
those who doubt me I do not exist.” 

The Boy Twin shuddered. How 
narrow had been his escape! 

“Many people, who see only with 
their eyes, cannot believe in me. 
Those older ones who still believe 
in me are ever voung.” 

“Uncle Ned’s one,” muttered the 
Boy Twin, “but you better believe 
Aunt Lou isn’t, and I guess the 
Minister never was.” 

“Ah, these old, unbelieving ones 
little know that often I compel them 
to make gifts from my own pack, 
and that never a present would be 
given except for me. However, this 
year, because you have tested me, 
I will test you by giving you no 
presents —except that the Small 
Boy must have his ball—but my- 
self. That gift should indeed bless 
you. For you.there shall ever be 
a Santa Claus.” 

“No presents but Him,” whis- 
pered the Boy Twin, as the first 
warm rays of the sun stole away 
the chill of morning. 

The Girl Twin was not so rap- 
turous. “Poh! I knew it anyway,” 
she said, “and there are no pres- 
ents.” 

‘But s’posing there hadn’t been 
anything—no Him?” 

The Girl Twin’s eyes widened 
and glowed. “There had to be,” 
she said, “because there was!” 

The Small Boy was fumbling 
with his stocking. “Got my ball,” 
he said, “so he’s all right.” 

At dusk four figures, wrapped in 
warm quilts, stole up the attic 
stairs. Aunt Lou and the Minister 
occupied the sitting-room, and, as 
the Small Boy scornfully reported, 
after a prolonged keyhole interview, 
had kissed each other when it was 
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neither good morning nor good 
night, and so obviously no occa- 
sion for it. The Seekers after Truth 
were meeting in the parlor. As the 
ghostly procession wound up the 
stairs a cultured voice could be 
heard preaching, “As Saint Nicholas 
is the impersonation of the spirit of 
a season, so has man endeavored to 
personify his Belief. My friends. 
why strive to embody the Ethereal, 
to materialize the Immaterial? Why 
not live in the Unseen? Spirit only 
exists—” Uncle Ned closed the attic 
door with a smile. 

“Of course,” said the Boy Twin, 
when they were seated, and the big- 
gest wheel of all set humming, “I 
do miss my presents. But you see, 
when a fellow thinks he’s lost an 
old chum, like Santa Claus; and 
finds he hasn’t, why, presents don’t 
count.” 

The Girl Twin folded her arms 
about her rag doll. She had longed 
for a fashionable child, and she had 
not needed to be convinced, but the 
rag doll was very lovable. 
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The Small Boy said little. He 


was content. He had his ball, 
Uncle Ned looked lovingly at 
them. “My children,” he said 
“never let them make you doubt 
the good old Saint. Remember, 
that if for you he does no! exist, it 
is because love and faith and child- 


hood have gone from you. and you 
see only with your eyes. Remem- 
ber, my children, that the things not 
seen with your eyes, those only are 
real.” 

A door slammed. The Seekers 
after Truth had completed another 
afternoon’s hunt, without having 
run their quarry to earth. The snow 
crunched. It was only the very old 
Minister leaving the very old Aunt 
Lou, after a practical talk on those 
very real things, Housekeeping and 
Salary. 

There was a swift patter on the 
attic roof. After a breathless pause, 
the young Seeker after ‘Truth re- 
marked casually, “Let me see, I 
s’pose this would be the route back 
to the North Pole from China!” 





Great Hearts 


By Marte LeRoy LEAHY 


Hearts that are great beat never loud, 







They muffle their music, when they come; 
They hurry away from the thronging crowd. 

With bended brows and lips half dumb. 
And the world looks on and mutters—“Proud” 

But when great hearts have passed away 
Men gather in awe and kiss their shroud, 

And in love they kneel around their clay. . 
Hearts that are great are always lone, 

They never will manifest their best; 
Their greatest greatness is unknown— 


Earth knows little—God, the rest. 
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Massachusetts Bench and Bar 


By STEPHEN O. SHERMAN AND WEsTON F. HUTCHINS 


Vexing Questions 


vil 


of State and Ckurch 


The Doctrine of State Rights as Expounded by the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts—Radical Views Expressed by Josiah Quincy on that Subject—Celebrated Bank 
Litigation—The Unauthorized Act of a Cashier Leads to a Long and Expensive Con- 
troversy—Suit to Recover a Communion Service Results Favorably to Unitarianism. 


T is difficult to- 
| day to believe 

that so eminent 
a man as Theophi- 
lus Parsons gave 
an opinion while 
Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts that 
upheld the doctrine 
of State Rights for 
which the South- 
ern states at a later 
period fought and 
lost. 

In 1812 the most 
intense bitterness 
existed between 
the Federalists and 
the Republicans or 
Democrats. The 
Federalists were 
accused of inordi- 


nate devotion to England, hatred 
of France, and contempt for their 
own government, while the Demo- 
crats were charged with excessive 
friendship for France, hostility to 
England, and seeking the ruin of 


their own country. 
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It was during this 
period of political 
animosity that war 
with Great Britain 
was declared. Gov- 
ernor Strong of Mas- 
sachusetts was an 
ardent Federalist, as 
was also Chief Jus- 
tice Parsons. When 
a Democratic presi- 
dent, James Madi- 
son, through the 
Secretary of War 
called upon Massa- 
chusetts to furnish 
troops, Governor 
Strong propounded 
the following inter- 
rogatories to the 
Supreme Court. 

“IT. Whether the 
Commanders in 


Chief of the militia of the several 
states have a right to determine 
whether any of the exigencies con- 
templated by the Constitution of 
the United States exist, so as to re- 
quire them to place the militia, or 


any part of it, in the service of the 
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United States, at the request of the 
President, to be commanded by 
him, pursuant to act of Congress. 

II. Whether, when, either of the 
exigencies exists authdrizing the 
employing of the militia in the ser- 
vice of the United States, the mili- 
tia thus employed can be lawfully 
commanded by any officer but of 
the militia, except by the President 
of the United States.” 

The opinion of the Supreme 
Court written by Chief Justice Par- 
sons after specifying the exigencies 
under which the militia of the state 
can be called into the service of the 
United States says that the “mili- 
tia may be employed, pursuant to 
some act of Congress in the service 
of the United States; but no power 
is given, either to the President or 
to the Congress, to determine that 
either of the said exigencies does in 
fact exist. As this power is not 


delegated to the United States by 


the Federal Constitution nor pro- 
hibited by it to the states it is re- 
served to the states respectively, 
and from the nature of the power it 
must be exercised by those with 
whom the states have respectively 
entrusted the chief command of 
the militia. 

“Tt is the duty of these command- 
ers to execute this important trust 
agreeably to the laws of their sev- 
eral states respectively, without ref- 
erence to the laws or officers of the 
United States, in all cases except 
those specifically provided for+ in 
the Federal Constitution. They 
must therefore determine when 
either of the special cases exists 
obliging them to relinquish the exe- 
cution of this trust and to render 
themselves and the militia subject 
to the command of the President. 
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“A different construction, giving 
to Congress the right to determine 
when those special cases exist, ay- 
thorizing them to call forth the 
whole of the militia, and taking 
them from the commanders in chiej 
of the several states, and ; ibjecting 
them to the command of the Presj- 
dent, would place all the :nilitia in 
effect at the will of Coneress and 
produce a military consolidation of 
the state, without any constitution- 
el remedy, against the intention of 
the people when ratifying the Fed- 
eral Constitution. Indeed, since 
the passing of the Act of Congress 
of February 28, 1795, vesting in the 
President the power of calling forth 
the militia, when the exigencies 
mentioned in the Constitution shall 
exist; if the President has the 
power of determining when those 
exigencies exist, the militia of the 
several states is in fact at his 
command, and subject to his con- 
trol. 

“No inconveniences can reason- 
ably be presumed to result from 
the construction which vests in the 
commanders in chief of the militia 
in the several states the right of 
determining when the exigencies 
exist, obliging them to place the 
militia in the service of the United 
States. These exigencies are of 
such a nature that the existence of 
them can be easily ascertained by 
or made known to, the commanders 
in chief of the militia; and when as- 
certained, the public interest will 
induce a prompt obedience to the 
Acts of Congress. 

“Another question proposed to 
the consideration of the Justices, is 
whether, when either of the exi- 
gencies exist, authorizing the em- 
ploying of the militia in the service 
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of the United States, the militia 
thus employed can be lawfully com- 
manded by any officer but of the 
militia, except the President of the 
United States. 

“The Federal Constitution de- 
clares that the President shall be 
the Commander in Chief of the 
Army of the United States. He 
may undoubtedly exercise this com- 
mand by officers of 
the Army of the 
United States, by 
him commissioned 
according to law. 
The President is 
also declared to be 
the Commander in 
Chief of the militia 
of the several states 
when called into 
the actual service 
of the United 
States. The offi- 
cers of the militia 
are to be appoint- 
ed by the state and 
the President may 
exercise his com- 
mand of the militia 
by the officers of 
the militia duly ap- 
pointed. But we 
know of no consti- 
tutional provision, 
authorizing any of- 
ficer of the Army. 
of the United States to command 
the militia, or authorizing any offi- 
cer of the militia to command the 
Army of the United States. The 
Congress may provide laws for the 
government of the militia, when in 
actual service; but to extend this 
power to the placing of them 
under the command of an _ offi- 
cer, not of the militia, except the 
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President, would render nugatory 
the provision, that the militia are 
to have officers appointed by the 
state. 

“The union of the militia in the 
actual service of the United States, 
with the troops of the United 
States, so as to form one army, 
seems to be a case not provided 
for, or contemplated in the Con- 
stitution. It is not 
therefore within 
our department to 
determine on 
which the com- 
mand would de- 
volve in such an 
emergency, in the 
absence of the 
President. Whether 
one officer, either 
of the militia, or of 
the Army of the 
United States, to 
be settled accord- 
ing to military 
rank, should com- 
mand the whole; 
whether the corps 
must be command- 
ed by their respec- 
tive officers, act- 
ting in concert 
as allied forces; or 
what other expe- 
dient should be 
adopted, are ques- 
tions to be answered by others.” 

A few years later Josiah Quincy, 
who represented Massachusetts in 
the Congress of the United States. 
in what is regarded by many per- 
sons as his ablest speech, against 
the admission of Louisiana into the 
Union, uttered these words :— 

“TI am compelled to declare it as 
my deliberate opinion, that if. this 
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bill passes, the bonds of the Union 
are virtually dissolved, that the 
states which compose it are free 
from their moral obligations, and 
that as it will be the right of all, 
so it will be the duty of some, to 
prepare definitely for separation; 
amicably if they can, violently if 
they must.- The bill if it passes 
would be a death blow to the Con- 
stitution. It may afterwards linger 
for awhile; but lingering, its fate, 
at no very distant period, will be 
consummated.” 

The State National Bank became 
the defendant in 1867 in suits that 
involved the most peculiar, and 
complicated state of facts ever 
known to arise in litigation. At 
that time speculation in stocks and 
securities had reached an acute 
stage, especially as to gold, which 
commanded a large premium. The 
firm of Mellen, Ward & Carter, 


bright and active young men, was 
very prominent in the market and 


engaged in large transactions, 
among them an effort to corner the 
stock of the Copper Falls Mining 
Company. The cashier of the 
United States sub-treasury, Julius 
H. Hartwell, had had dealings with 
Mellen, Ward & Carter, three years 
before, resulting in his becoming 
indebted to them on account of 
losses which he had been unable to 
pay. In the summer of 1866 Carter 
gave Hartwell a voluntary receipt 
in full upon the understanding that 
Hartwell should aid his firm in 
various ways. 

At different times thereafter 
Hartwell let Carter have large sums 
of money, represented by gold cer- 
tificates, the amount being always 
returned to the vaults of the sub- 
treasury in time for the periodi- 
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cal examination of Hartwell’s ae. 
counts. 

In the month of February, 1867 
the amount owed by Mellen, Ward 
& Carter to Hartwell was $940,000, 
Hartwell learned that there was to 
be a special examination of treasury 
funds and informed Carter of that 
fact. Carter agreed that the money 
should be returned. ‘The plan 
devised by him was to buy gold 
certificates in New York, bring 
them to Boston and borrow money 
on them of the Merchants’ National 
Bank; he then proposed to get 
Charles H. Smith, cashier of the 
State Bank to pay for these certifi- 
cates and leave them with Hart- 
well during the examination. Hart- 
well made no objection to this plan 
but he thought Smith would. It 
was, however, carried into effect by 
Carter, but Hartwell had no agency 
in it, other than to receive the 
money paid to him by Carter. 

During the year 1866 and the 
early part of 1867, the Merchants’ 
National Bank, by contract with 
Mellen, Ward & Carter, took from 
them, at sundry times, amounts of 
gold, purchasing the same at $125 
currency for each $100 in gold 
with the right in Mellen, Ward & 
Carter to repurchase the gold at the 
same rate upon their paying the 
bank six per cent. on the currency 
so delivered. The transactions of 
this kind were numerous, and prior 
to February 1867 amounted to hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. 

At that time gold coin and gold 
certificates were worth $140 cur- 
rency for every hundred dollars in 
gold. 

About a week previous to Febru- 
ary 28, 1867, Carter went to the 
State Bank, and told Smith that he 
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had been employed by the United 
States Assistant Treasurer in Bos- 
ton to make an exchange of gold 
certificates for gold coin and that 
he expected to have the certificates 
at the \lerchants’ National Bank 


within short time, and asked 
Smith if he would certify the 
checks of Mellen, Ward & Carter 
at the rate of $125 in currency for 
$100 in sold, on receiving the gold 
certificates aS se- 
curity; saying that 
the checks so cer- 
tified would not be 
presented to the 
State Bank for 
payment, or passed 
through the Clear- 
ing House, but 
that he (Carter) 
would take them 
up at the Mer- 
chants’ National 
Bank from the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of 
the gold coin, and 
had made arrange- 
ments with the 
Merchants’ Nation- 
al Bank to that 
effect. Smith told 
Carter that on 
those conditions he 
would certify the 
checks. 

Carter also said 
that it would be necessary to de- 
posit the gold certificates at the 
sub-treasury for examination, and 
that Smith was to have a receipt 
from the cashier of the sub-treasury 
for them. 

The arrangement was carried out, 
and Hartwell at the sub-treasury 
gave Mellen, Ward & Company re- 
ceipts for the gold certificates, the 
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same to be exchanged for gold cer- 
tificates, or its equivalent upon 
their order or demand. Carter en- 
dorsed these receipts to Smith. 

Of the $940,000 to make good the 
account of Hartwell on the morn- 
ing of the day of the examination 
there was lacking more than $100,- 
000, and Carter induced Smith to 
issue to him a draft on New York 
for $125,000 with the understand- 
ing that he was 
immediately to re- 
ceive $100,000 in 
gold certificates, 
which were to be 
sent directly to the 
bank, but which 
never came. The 
proceeds of that 
check for $125,000 
endorsed by Hart- 
well, were deposit- 
ed in the sub-treas- 
ury, and by these 
schemes Boston 
banks were de- 
frauded, and _ the 
abstraction of 
moneys from. the 
United States was 
made good. 

When Smith cer- 
tified the check to 
Mellen, Ward & 
Carter, that firm 
_ had no funds in the 
State Bank, and Smith was led to 
certify these checks in the belief, 
based on Carter’s assurances, that 
the gold certificates would come in- 
to his possession and that when he 
delivered them to the sub-treasury 
and obtained receipts for the amount, 
he could the next day get the gold 
in return, on presenting the receipts 
at the sub-treasury, and that the 
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gold in the meantime would be as 
safe in the vaults of the sub-treasury 
as in those of the State National 
Bank. Smith had no knowledge or 
suspicion of any improper use of the 
money of the government by Hart- 
well or Carter, or of any of the 
fraudulent schemes resorted to by 
Carter to replace the money in the 
sub-treasury. 

Hartwell, upon finding the funds 
under his charge intact dared 
not longer continue his relations 
with Carter, and made a confession 
to the Sub-Treasurer of what he 
had done. The firm of Mellen, Ward 
& Carter collapsed on that day and 
a few months later all parties con- 
cerned served terms of imprison- 
ment, except Carter who fled the 
country never to return. 

Suits were then begun by the 
Merchants’ and the Second Nation- 


al Bank, against the State Bank. 


The counsel for the Merchant's 
Bank were Sidney Bartlett, Josiah 
G. Abbott and Thornton K. Lo- 
throp, while the State Bank had 
Benjamin R. Curtis, Benjamin F. 
Thomas and C. B. Goodrich. Be- 
fore the suits came to trial, the 
Merchants’ Bank proposed a settle- 
ment on the following terms: the 
Merchants’ Bank would agree to 
bear a proportion of the loss equal 
to the ratio of capital of the two 
banks. The Merchants’ capital 
being $3,000,000 and the State’s 
$2,000,000, the Merchants’ would 
bear three-fifths, and the State two- 
fifths of the loss, and then suits 
should be brought against the gov- 
ernment in the Court of Claims to 
recover the full amount. 

The State Bank submitted the 
proposition to its attorneys who 
unanimously decided that the case 
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was so strong they would not ad- 
vise the State Bank to accept it. 

At the hearing of the case before 
Judge Clifford of the United States 
Circuit Court he ordered a verdict 
for the defendant, holdine that the 
power to certify checks is not in- 
herent in the office of a cashier of 
a national bank, nor is the exercise 
of such a power within the scope 
of his ordinary duties. The United 
States Supreme Court reversed that 
decision and held “that a cashier of 
a bank, by virtue of his office, and 
as an incident thereto, had power 
to certify checks to be good.” 

The case was then settled on the 
payment of $388,613.99 by the State 
to the Merchants’ Bank, and the 
State Bank also ended other litiga- 
tion arising out of the action of its 
cashier. 

In July, 1875, the suit brought by 
the State and Merchants’ Banks 
against the government before the 
Court of Claims, was decided in 
favor of the banks and against the 
government. The United States At- 
torney General appealed from that 
decision” to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, which, eleven 
years after the wrongdoing of Hart- 
well, affirmed the decision of the 
Court of Claims. Mr. Justice 
Swayne, who delivered the opinion, 
said “that it ought not to require 
argument, or authorities to support 
the proposition, that where the 
money or property of an innocent 
person had gone into the treasury 
of the United States by means of 
fraud, to which its agent was 4 
party, such money or property cam- 
not be. held by the United States 
against the claim of the wronged 
or injured party.” 

On July 1, 1878, the State Bank 
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received from the government 
$550,027.40 in gold, one-half of 
which was paid over to the Mer- 
chant’s National Bank. In 1890 
the government paid the $100,000 
which represented the proceeds of 
the draft made good by the en- 
dorsement of the cashier of the 
State l:ank in 1867, and the latter 
paid to the Sec- 
ond National 
Bank its propor- 
tional share of 
that amount. 

The total net 
amount realized 
by the State Bank 
from the govern- 
ment was $338,- 
770.25, yet the 
losses of the pre- 
mium on gold, in- 
terest and legal 
expenses incurred 
in the various 
suits during the 
twenty years liti- 
gation, cost the 
bank about $500,- 
000, of which $85,- 
000 was expended 
for legal services. 

A church con- 
troversy involving 
the essential ele- 
ments of a relig- 
ious body would 
seem a strange 
proceeding to-day before the Su- 
preme Court, but a century ago 
men had very positive convictions 
on sectarian matters and were not 
willing to make concessions. Ac- 
cordingly the highest judicial tri- 
bunal was frequently called upon to 
decide disputed points and the early 
reports include quite a number of 
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opinions based on religious ques- 
tions. 

The most important of this class 
of cases arose in Dedham in 1818 
and questions of law were then set- 
tled that no attempt has since been 
made to disturb. 

Beginning in 1641 and continu- 
ing for many years thereafter, large 
grants of land 
and many other 
donations were 
made to the First 
Church at Ded- 
ham and a sub- 
stantial annual 
income was real- 
ized, sufficient to 
pay all the ex- 
penses of main- 
taining public 
worship. Har- 
mony existed un- 
til 1818 when Dr. 
Alvan Lamson 
was elected by a 
majority of the 
parish to succeed 
Dr. Bates, al- 
though a great 
majority of the 
church did not 
concur, and took 
no part in the 
subsequent in- 
stallation and or- 
dination of Dr. 
Lamson. The lat- 
ter, who was a pioneer in the Uni- 
tarian belief, which was then just 
getting a foothold, was bitterly ex- 
posed by the friends and believers 
of the doctrines preached by Mr. 
Bates. 

The legal title of the suit that 
revolutionized the theology of New 
England was Eliphalet Baker vs 
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Samuel Fales. it was an action of 
replevin brought by one set of dea- 
cons against another to recover 
possession of bonds and other se- 
curities, books of records, and decu- 
ments, together with a communion 
service. The plaintiff was repre- 
sented by Solicitor General Davis, 
and the defendant by Daniel Web- 
ster. The decision, which was in 
favor of the Unitarians, held that 
Dr. Lamson was legaily ordained 
as minister of the First parish; that 
members of the church who ad- 
hered to the parish and united with 
them on that occasion must be con- 
sidered as the church of the First 
*arish of Dedham and the succes- 
sors of the ancient church; that 
those members who withdrew from 
the parish and refused to concur in 
the proceedings of the majority of 
the inhabitants of the parish in the 
ordination of Dr. Lamson could not 
in law be considered as a church 
so as to entitle them, though a ma- 
jority of the members of the church. 
to hold, appropriate, or contro! the 
ministerial fund, or property. 


The First Church recovered all 
the property sought, except the 
communion service, the where- 


abouts of which could never be as- 
certained. 

The opinion of Chief Justice 
Parker would make _ interesting 
reading at the present time and the 
breadth and liberality shown by the 
court in its reasoning illustrate the 
growth of a religious sentiment that 
has constantly strengthened until 
sectarian differences have almost 
ceased to be a factor in the life of 
to-day. 

The Chief Justice said: “That the 
proceedings of the parish and coun- 
cil were not conformable to the 
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general usage of the country cap. 
not be denied. But the parish al- 
lege, in vindication of their depar- 


ture from this usage, their consti 
tutional right to elect and contract 
with their minister, exclusive of 
any concurrence or contr: of the 
church; and the necessity they 
were under to proceed as they did, 


because the church had rec{used to 
concur with them in the choice and 
in the invitation to the ordaining 
council. That the parish had the 
constitutional right contended for 
cannot be questioned by those who 
peruse the clause of the third arti- 
cle of the Declaration of Rights 
upon which this claim is asserted. 
It is there provided that the several 
towns, parishes, precincts and other 
bodies politic, or religious societies 
shall at all time have the exclu- 
sive right of electing their public 
teachers, and of contracting with 
them for their support and main- 
tenance. 

“This is too explicit to admit of 
cavilling or to require explanation, 
as every constitutional provision 
for the security of civil and relig- 
ious liberty ought to be. All pre- 
existing laws or usages must bow 
before this fundamental expression 
of the public will; and however 
convenient or useful it might be to 
continue the old form of electing. 
or settling a minister, whenever a 
parish determines to assert its con- 
stitutional authority there is no 
power in the state to oppose their 
claim. 

“Churches, as such, have no 
power but that which originally be- 
longed to them, and which was 
recognized in the Provincial char- 
ter of 1692—and again in the stat- 
utes of the Commonwealth in 1800 
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—viz., of divine worship and church 
order and discipline. They still re- 
tain by courtesy the practice of 
nominating to the congregation, 
and there is seldom any disagree- 
ment. As long as this privilege 
shall be discreetly exercised with- 
out doubt it will continue. We are 
not desirous of impairing it, but be- 
ing called upon to declare the law 
of the land on a question of prop- 
erty, it is not in our power to yield 
to prejudices, however long they 
may have endured, or however use- 
ful, in the opinion of some, may be 
their continuance. 

“It has been suggested, that the 
usage of churches has been so gen- 
eral and constant, ever since the 
adoption of the Constitution, that 
it may now be set up in law, al- 
though contrary to the Declaration 
of Rights. But constitutional priv- 
ileges can never be lost by mere 
non-user. Neither individuals, nor 
aggregate bodies, nor the govern- 
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ment itself, can prescribe against 
the rights of the citizen, with re- 
spect to any privilege secured by 
the Constitution. 

“Indeed we apprehend those are 
mistaken, who imagine that the 
cause of religion would be served, 
public worship promoted, or in- 
struction in piety, religion and 
morality more extensively encour- 
aged, by restoring to the churches 
the power they once enjoyed of 
electing a minister without concur- 
rence of the people or congrega- 
tion, or by the aid of a Council 
which they might select to sanction 
their choice. Nothing would tend 
more directly to break up the whole 
system of religious instruction. 
For the people never would consent 
to be taxed for the support of men 
in whose election they had no voice. 
It is an undoubted fact that the 
male members of the churches form 
but a small part of the corporation 
which makes the contract, and is 
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obliged to perform it; and it is not 
at all consistent with the spirit of 
the times that the great majority 
should, in this particular, be subject 
to the minority. To arrogate such 
a power, would be to break up, in 
no distant period, every parish in 
the Commonwealth. 

“The authority of the church 
should be of that invisible but 
powerful nature which results from 
superior gravity, piety and devout 
example. It will then have its 
proper effect upon the congregation, 
who will cheerfully yield to the 
wishes of those who are best quali- 
fied to select the candidate; but as 
soon as it is challenged as a right, 
it will be lost. The condition of the 
members of the church is thought 
to be hard, where the minister 
elected by the parish is not ap- 
proved by them; this can only be 


because they are a minority, and it 
is one part of the compensation paid 
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for the many blessings resulting 
from a state of society. A difficulty 
of this nature surely would not be 
cured by returning to the old pro- 
vincial system of letting the minor- 
ity rule the majority; unless we 
suppose that the doctrines of a min- 
ister are of no consequence to any 
but church members. Besides, in 
the present state of our laws as they 
are likely to continue, there is no 
hardship, although there may be 
some inconveniences; for <dissent- 
ing members of the church, as well 
as of the parish, may join any other 
church and society; and they may 
institute a new society; so that they 
are neither obliged to hear or pay a 
minister, in whose settlement they 
did not concur. It is true, if there 
are parish funds, they will lose the 
benefit of them by removal, but an 
inconvenience of this sort will never 
be felt when a case of conscience is 
in question.” 





Concerning Home and School 


By Sarawu Louise ARNOLD 


r ‘IIE increasing popular demand 
‘or industrial education may 
i 


be easily traced to three 
sources. Parents feel compelled 
to withdraw their children from 
schoo! before the elementary 
courses have been completed, to 
share with the other members of 
the family in the responsibility of 
bread-winning. These children are 
not prepared for the work which 
they undertake. They cannot ad- 
vance and therefore drift from one 
position into another, earning a pit- 
tance but failing to be self-support- 
ing. For these children in their im- 
mediate need the demand is made 
upon the schools——“Give them 
some training which will enable 
them to earn their bread.” 

Again, we are told, employers are 
seeking for skilled workers and for 
young men and women who are 
capable of being advanced to res- 
ponsible positions. They .complain 
that such workers are not to be 
found in anything approaching suf- 
ficient numbers, that rapid advance- 
ment and adequate remuneration 
await the youth who is prepared 
for work, but that he is seldom 
found. They earnestly desire the 
establishment of industrial or busi- 
ness schools. 

The third plea is a general one, 
coming from the parents and friends 
of the young men and women who 
have completed a school course of 
training but have found themselves 
still unprepared for self mainten- 


ance. “Something is wrong,” the 
critics assert, “What is to show for 
all these years of study? This boy 
cannot earn his living after all his 
years of schooling.” 

To these demands the school- 
masters make various replies. “It 
is not the function of the school to 
prepare children to earn their 
bread. We contribute to general 
intelligence. The knowledge gained 
in school is always useful to the 
individual and it serves to raise the 
standard of community life.” An- 
other asserts that the present cur- 


riculum really makes ready for ac- 
tive and successful work because it 
quickens the mind, trains the pupil 
to think, enlarges his vision and 
makes him capable of appreciation 


and enjoyment. To introduce a 
narrow and technical course of 
training for immediate gain would 
be an error. 

Still another declares that the 
schools must recognize not im- 
mediate and especial need, but the 
demand of the general welfare. In 
so far as industrial education de- 
velopes the child, it should be an 
essential part of the school system, 
not for the sake of special wage- 
earning power but as a means of 
growth. And then there arises the 
radical pedagogue who says, “In- 
dustrial training is a means of 
growth. It puts to use that know- 
ledge which would otherwise be 
lost. It leads the boy or girl to 
self-mastery and develops character. 
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It ends in doing and serving rather 
than in any selfish and self con- 
scious culture. We need it in our 
schools for the sake of the boys and 
girls, and without it we cannot in- 
sure the success of our teaching.” 

There are various interpretations 
of Industrial Education. No one 
institution can meet the several 
needs, nor will any modification of 
the school curriculum solve the 
problem, which is manifold. It will 
facilitate discussion, however, and 
end in a clearer view of the situation 
if we separate the demands and con- 
sider the drift of the several sug- 
gestions and criticisms. 

The first demand evincing an im- 
mediate and bitter need is so con- 
crete in its expression that the pop- 
ular sympathy is at once aroused 
and we are eager to discover a 
remedy for the existing condition. 


A great number of our boys and 
girls—in some cities a full half— 
are obliged to share in the support 
of the family as soon as they are 


released from school attendance. 
They have not been able to take 
advantage of the full course of 
training provided in our public 
schools. To meet their needs, we 
are asked to provide before they 
leave school, special instruction in 
industrial arts which will prepare 
them for some specific task. 

But just here we are confronted 
by a distinct problem of education 
in America. In England, for ex- 
ample, where the son is supposed 
to follow his father’s calling, and 
where the step from one social posi- 
tion to another: is far more difficult 
than in America, it is easy to as- 
sume that the children of a certain 
class should be educated along a 
certain line, however their course 
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of study may differ from that: of 
other classes. Therefore the trade 
schools, the continuation schools 
and the industrial schools seem a 
matter of course and are iiposed 
upon a very elementary education, 
But in America we are unable to 
accept this theory of society and, 
until recently in our public schools, 
have insisted upon a fixed course 
of training open to all alike and 
required of all alike. Equality in 
school matters has meant that all 
children in the same grade of 
school receive the same instruction 
in the same subjects without refer- 
ence to home conditions nor to the 
work which must be undertaken 
after leaving school. The child 
whose father can speak no English, 
whose mother is foreign-born, who 
hears no English at home, whose 
family is still dominated by foreign 
customs and traditions; is con- 
fronted by the same course of study 
as is the child in another district 
of the city who comes to the school 
from a home of culture with its 
traditions and atmosphere. The dif- 
ficulties in the way of maintaining 
the uniform course of study have 
been many, but we have held, for 
a long time, to our original pur- 
pose in the interests of equality. 
We are familiar with the discus- 
sions which have secured a larger 
opportunity in education and have 
at last opened the way for a choice 
in school work. We have estab- 
lished a variety of schools with dif- 
ferent courses of training, assuring 
preparation for various fields of en- 
deavor. Our Latin schools pre- 
pare for college, our English High 
schools for general business, our 
Commercial Courses which have 
been introduced into high schools 
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have emphasized immediate prepa- 
ration for specific tasks, while the 
Agricultural College, the Normal 
schools and the Art schools sup- 
ported by the state, have allowed a 
choice of goal and appropriate 
training therefor. In this we have 
conceded that equality of oppor- 
tunity does not mean that there 
shall be no choice. We have as- 
sured to the parents the right to 
determine the amount of time which 
they can give to the education of 
the children and the kind of educa- 
tion which they particularly desire. 

This being the case, why may we 
not go a step farther, and recog- 
nize the need of the children who 
must withdraw from school life be- 
fore entering the high school? If 
the father is assured that the boy 
can have but one more year in 
school, why may he not be allowed 
to give that year to acquiring a 
special training for the task which 
he has undertaken to do? If the 
girl knows that her education must 
end at sixteen, may she not be per- 
mitted to give the year from fifteen 
to sixteen to the study of practical 
affairs with which she must be well 
acquainted? 

In a city like Boston, for exam- 
ple, is there any reason why there 
should not be erected in the con- 
gested district industrial schools 
which shall be open to the youths 
who must soon close their school 
career? Here instruction can be 
given in the industrial arts. These 
buildings might be used in alter- 
nation by different classes, the chil- 
dren also continuing their member- 
ship in other “regular” schools. 
Such buildings could be occupied 
from nine o’clock in the morning 
until nine in the evening, the 


classes succeeding one another ac- 
cording to schedule and the equip- 
ment being in constant use. Here 
boys and girls alike may be active- 
ly employed in genuine tasks — 
which prepare the way for active 
participation in some paying indus- 
try, when their school days are 
over. 

It would be interesting to try 
this experiment in a city like Bos- 
ton and to learn whether there is a 
possible co-ordination between the 
accepted task of the schoolroom and 
this preparation for self mainte- 
nance. This possibility thus as- 
sured, need not hinder the child 
who is so fortunate as to be able to 
continue the school course from 
kindergarten through the high 
school and perhaps in college. In 
fact, the withdrawal of the students 
whose tastes or necessities lie in 
other directions might materially 
improve the instruction in the aca- 
demic classes. ' 

Meanwhile, until the public school 
has in some experimental fashion 
like this shown us how the task and 
the teaching may be united, there 
remains for the enlightened friends 
of the children to set up institu- 
tions which will meet their great 
need. One of the most encourag- 
ing instances of such intelligent 
friendliness is the Trade School for 
Girls in Boston, which has com- 
pleted its year of service under so 
satisfactory conditions. The school 
was established by an earnest body 
of men and women who felt that 
girls leaving school at an early age 
were ill-fitted for the tasks which 
were set them to perform and by 
ignorance and inability were kept 
in ill-paying positions from which 
they were unable to graduate. In- 
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struction was given in dressmaking, 
millinery and sewing with the at- 
tempt to develope the qualities 
which the daily task demanded. 
The hours were long, attendance 
must be regular, instruction was 
definite and the buzz and hum of 
cheerful work pervaded the house. 
The girls who completed the brief 
courses in the school found posi- 
tions which were in almost every 
case more satisfactory than those 
which they could have _ secured 
without this definite education. 
The large number of applicants for 
the new year abundantly testified 
to the fact that the school was 
meeting a genuine need. 

This school had learned much 
from the Manhattan Trade School 
for Girls in New York, whose phe- 
nomenal growth has proved the 
same truth. No one can visit this 
school without surprise at the swift 


intelligence of the girls who, under 
the tuition of their instructors, come 
to discern so clearly the demands 
which their task will make upon 


them. Upon the walls of the room 
are hung samples of work involv- 
ing stitching, embroidery and so 
forth. This work is paid for in the 
market at so much per piece. Every 
girl in the class attempts to make 
a piece like the pattern and learns 
thereby how many hours of her 
time are required to complete it. “If 
this work requires two hours of my 
labor and is paid for at the rate of 
ten cents per piece, my time is worth 
five cents an hour.” This class is 
trying to learn the value of an hour 
of time in trade. The common 
school has not yet learned how to 
teach the value of a dollar or the 
value of an hour. Industry de- 
mands this knowledge and _ the 
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Trade School attempts to teach the 
lesson. It is to be hoped that phil- 
anthropic endeavors like that ex. 
pressed in the Trade School will 
multiply until. the public is con- 
vinced of the benefits of such train- 
ing and the public school has 
learned how it may co-operate with 
the endeavor. 

The Trade School makes its pu- 
pils familiar with the processes and 
material which belong to specific 
trades. It developes dexterity in 
handling materials and swiftress in 
work. It increases the economic 
value of the pupil’s labor and 
through its sympathetic relation to 
certain industries it assists its pu- 
pils in securing work. Obviously 
thi enterprise is much more simple 
when it is separated from the public 
school. It can be attained by pri- 
vate contribution through an insti- 
tution which has this one purpose 
in view. In the nature of things in- 
struction must tend toward secur- 
ing facility for the trade rather than 
many-sided ability, while the public 
school must endeavor throughout 
its course to secure a well-balanced 
development. It must consider 
growth rather than immediate gain, 
and must often forego the present 
acquisition in order to prepare for 
future strength. 

In one of our western cities the 
faculty of an industrial school called 
a meeting of dressmakers to con- 
sider with them how the girls in 
the school could be best prepared 
for the trade. The dressmakers re- 
plied, “We would rather you would 
not prepare them. We prefer that 
a girl should be able to do one part 
of the work only and do that very 
well. She is valuable to us only 
when she has become swift and ex- 
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pert in that particular type of work. 
It is not to our advantage to have 
her do anything else. Each worker 
has her particular part and if she 
does that part well it is not neces- 
sary that she should be trained 
farther.” 

The teacher recoils before this 
theory. In his field the child leaves 
the task which he can do well in 
order to attempt the one which can 
afford him new training and _ in- 
creased skill. After facility and 
swiftness have been secured the 
value of a task as a means of growth 
is gone. 

It is here that the ways of the 
public school and the trade school 
separate. Until we can see the way 
more clearly than we have thus far, 
it is undoubtedly best that the 
school as a whole should not at- 
tempt to solve the problem of prep- 
aration for a livelihood. The course 
of instruction which enables the 
child to think clearly and definitely, 
to act promptly in the face of an 
emergency and to hold himself 
squarly to the task which he has 
undertaken because he has accepted 
a fine standard of work and of ser- 
vice, is certainly a generous contri- 
bution to preparation for self main- 
tenance. On such a _ foundation 
special courses may be reared which 
will make ready for the specific 
task. It is still an open question 
whether all these courses should be 
presented by the public schools or 
whether they must for some years 
yet be the task of private philan- 
thropy. 

Sut what of the general com- 
plaint, that our ordinary courses of 
study do not develope the ability 
to do? Here another experiment 
may enlighten us. 


AND 
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At Hampton, Virginia, the neces- 
sities of the race problem in the 
South have driven the school to ac- 
cept a new theory of education. It 
was essential to train young men 
and women who had little money 
in such a way that they would be 
to a degree self-supporting and in- 
dependent. They must give as well 
as take. They must serve as well 
as share. In the community which 
grew up under the magnificent 
leadership of General Armstrong 
tasks were set to every student on 
the farm, in the home, in the shop 
or in the garden. These tasks were 
alternated with the lessons in the 
classroom. The lesson was made 
genuine through the task. The task 
was illumined and enlightened by 
the lesson; so hand in hand the 
learning and the doing went. The 
learning was accomplished through 
its union with the task. 

We have been ready to accept 
this theory for Hampton, but it will 
not be long before we will accept it 
as the theory of general education. 
In former days the home alternated 
with the school, correlating their 
endeavors, the home, the shop, and 
the farm providing the laboratory 
where the truth of the classroom 
was applied. The fibre and temper 
of the student were developed by 
task and lesson alike. We shall 
learn by and by that when the home 
and the farm fail to provide their 
part of the training the school limps 
and fails. Education will not be 
considered 


complete except as it 
sends its youth out into the world 
prepared to meet the task which the 
world demands of them. 

Here, then, the school must sup- 
plement the home. 
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In solving this problem we must how to hold fast that which is good 
test to the utmost all plans for in- in the work of the past and to ad- 
dustrial training. Private experi- vance with courage into the future, 
ment and philanthropy will show us because we have truly interpreted 
the way. The school must learn the experience of the past. 


To my Lord Verulam 


By Gerorce HERBERT CLARK 


“If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shin’d, 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind!” 
—Pope: Essay on Man. 


‘Of mankind meanest!’ Out upon the pen 
That dared malign you, good my lord, so grossly, — 
A petty soul, that stooped his lowest then, 
With formal praise to mingle blame morosely, 
At courtly honour sneering! 


Your steady conscience those may read that run, 
Maugre a faithless king and ‘raskall rabble’; 
Your life-truth and your word-truth were as one ;— 
The empty man is known by empty babble: 
The wise can wait a hearing. 


The hand that wrote of friendship, and the heart 
That Matthews loved, and Rawley, were not 
strange ; 
The eloquences of your lordly art 
Had in your bosom first their ample range, 
Their high-bred spirits rearing. 


Thinker profound and patient, labourer true 
Amid the turmoil of an eager time— 
Not without fault, yet blameless—we by you 
Move cheerlier forward to the golden prime, 
The way more sure appearing. 
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Forestry in Massachusetts 


T IS interesting and suggestive 

that the geographical centre of 

Massachusetts is marked by a 
noble, wide-spreading tree. “The 
heart of the commonwealth tree” on 
its hilltop at Rutland can be seen 
for miles rearing its giant branches 
against the sky. Much of the beauty 
of Massachusetts is in her trees and 
much of her wealth, too, if people 
only knew it. They are beginning 
to learn both, thanks to the Massa- 
chusetts Forestry Association and 
the State Forester. 

Massachusetts according to her 
natural resources and her condi- 
tions of population ought to be one 
of the great tree producing states 
of the union; at any rate she is 
quite capable of supplying all the 
forest products required by the 
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manufacturing and other interests 
within her borders. 

Three fundamental conditions 
must exist if there is to be any per- 
manent development of forestry on 
a large scale; first, the presence of 
a considerable area of non-agricul- 
tural land which is capable of pro- 
ducing forest growth; second, a 
good market for forest supplies; 
third, good transportation facilities. 

In Massachusetts, according to 
the latest available census, consid- 
erably less than one-quarter of the 
area, about twenty-two per cent., is 
in cultivated farm lands, while more 
than one-half, about fifty-two per 
cent., is woodland. Mr. Akerman, 
the State Forester, says: “Probably 
one-half of the area of the state will 
always remain uncultivated and 
unused for agricultural, residential 
or manufacturing purposes, and 
most of this area is capable of pro- 
ducing a growth of forest trees.” 
In fact, so completely did nature 
intend Massachusetts to be a great 
tree producing state that almost her 
entire land surface is potential for- 
est; that is to say, the soil if let 
alone will inevitably grow 
and shrubs of some kind. 

The market for forest products 
in Massachusetts is strong, increas- 
ing and well distributed. This mar- 
ket is largely conditioned by the 
density of population and the dis- 
tribution of more or less dense 
centres. Wherever cities, towns 
and villages are numerous a de- 
mand exists for forest products. 
Building calls for lumber, manufac- 
turing uses wood somewhere in its 
process, as in the making of lasts 
for shoes, or at least in crating the 
product for shipment. Railroads 
must have ties, telegraphs and tele- 


trees 
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phones demand poles; indeed, the 
advance in material civilization is 
almost measured by the increase in 
the demand for wood. Massachu- 
setts is essentially an urban com- 
monwealth. Her recent growth 
has been in the cities and the coun- 
try districts have shown an actual 
loss in population. To-day she has 
more cities within her borders than 
any other state in the union, and 
with a single exception is the most 
densely populated, more than twice 
as densely as the state of New 
York. Furthermore, her centres of 
density are widely distributed. No 
considerable section of the state is 
without its busy cities. In the ex- 
treme western part are North 
Adams and Pittsfield; in the Con- 
necticut valley Northampton, Chic- 
opee, Holyoke and Springfield; in 
the central part, Fitchburg, Marl- 
boro and Worcester; in the eastern 
part, Lowell, Lawrence, Haverhill, 
greater Boston, Lynn, Brockton, 
Taunton, New Bedford and Fall 
River. In all of these places there 
is much manufacturing and all of 
them are using great and ever-in- 
creasing quantities of wood and 
bark. They are so well distributed 
over the state that a ready market 
for wood and lumber is not far to 
seek from any part of the common- 
wealth. 

The dependence of a_ business 
upon transportation facilities is for- 
cibly illustrated in the case of for- 
est products. Such products are 
generally bulky and their transpor- 
tation is consequently a considera- 
ble item in the cost of marketing. 
Whether this or that measure can 
be adopted in the woods often de- 
pends on the question whether or 
not this or that bulky article can be 
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carried to market with a argin of 
profit. If the transportation facili. 
ties are good much more intensive 
forestry can be practiced than 
otherwise. Massachusetts jis grid- 
ironed by railroads and wagon 
roads. Scarcely a township is un- 
crossed by at least one railroad and 
scarcely a wood lot is out of easy 
hauling distance, over compara- 
tively good roads, from a railroad 
station. 

In fact Massachusetts is not 
nearly supplying her own needs of 
wood and bark. Almost every day 
schooners laden with lumber from 
Maine and the British provinces 
dock at Boston wharves. Michi- 
gan, Georgia, North Carolina, even 
Oregon and Washington ship tim- 
ber into Massachusetts. Governor 
3ates, in his annual address to the 
two houses of the General Court in 
1904, stated that timber had practi- 
cally disappeared from Massachu- 
setts, and that since 1885 the area 
of the scattered farm wood lots 
had decreased one-third, while the 
amount of wood actually cut in 
1900 was only one-half of that 
gathered ten years before. It ap- 
peared also that the forest area of 
half the state was actually yielding 
a gross income of only about eight 
and a half million dollars, of which 
probably not more than a third was 
net profit. The same area, under 
proper business methods, could 
easily be made to yield a net profit 
almost as great as the present gross 
income, or about seven million dol- 
lars. In other words, as a cold bus 
iness proposition, Massachusetts 
was receiving annually about one 
third the income she should receive 
from a valuable asset and her mat- 
ufacturing industries were paying 
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unnecessarily for transportation to 
ship owners and railroad companies 
large sums for hauling, from the 
West and South and North, forest 
products which could be and ought 
to be raised within a hundred miles 
of the factory. 

A realization of these conditions 
led the General Court of 1904 to 
establish the office of State For- 
ester. Two or three important 
forms of work have already been 
undertaken by that officer. The 
Massachusetts Agricultural College 
at Amherst has set aside three acres 
of land as a nursery for the propa- 
gition of forest tree seedlings. The 
law requires that stock raised in 
this nursery shall be furnished to 
state reservations free of charge. 
To private owners seedlings are 
supplied at cost, providing that the 
applicant’s plan for setting out and 
cultivating the seedlings has been 
approved by the Forester. The first 
distribution of such seedlings was 
made recently and in a few years 
thousands of valuable young trees 
will be ready for transplanting. A 
special effort is being made to en- 
courage the cultivation of the 
white pine, as that is in the opinion 
of the State Forester the most val- 
uable single tree to cultivate in 
Massachusetts. It is hardy, of quite 
rapid growth, beautiful. especially if 
scattered among deciduous trees, and 
available for many commercial pur- 
poses. Another line of work which 
the State Forester is actively pursu- 
ing is co6peration with private own- 
ers in the cultivation of their wood- 
lands. This is perhaps the most 
important work that the state has 
undertaken, and as much time will 
be devoted to it as can be spared 
from other duties. Owners of tor- 
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ests or of lands now waste and un- 
profitable in any part of the state 
are invited to send to the State 
l‘orester a description of the tract, 
stating the size of their property, 
the kind of growth if any, and its 
distance from city, town or village. 
A personal examination is then 
made of the property by an expert, 
and advice, either oral or written, 
based upon the examination, is 
given the owner in regard to the 
best and most profitable manage- 
ment of his property. The neces- 
sary expenses of the State Forester 
and his assistants while engaged 
upon such work for private persons 
are levied upon the land owner. 
A large number of persons have 
already made application for such 
assistance and working plans have 
been made for them, representing an 
ownership of many thousand acres 


of woodland. “It is doubtful,” says 


Mr. Akerman, “whether the state 
can hold open such an offer for 
more than a few years. But for the 
present, when forestry is so little 
understood and a continued supply 
of lumber means so much to the in- 
dustries that use wood, and nearly 
all of them do use it in some form, 
the state can well afford to make 
such an offer on account of the ed- 
ucational value that such work has. 
A well-managed wood lot in a com- 
munity is a force tending to en- 
courage others in the same com- 
munity to treat their wood lots in a 
like manner.” 

The worst enemy of the forest 
with which the state is now being 
called upon to grapple is the forest 
fire. The amount of damage done 
every year to the forests of Massa- 
chusetts by fire is at present incal- 
culable. In the first place it is im- 
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possible to get any accurate figures. 
The office charged by law with 
securing and recording statistics of 
forest fires is that of the district 
police. The law directs the deputy 
chief to receive and file the reports 
of local authorities, but as there is 
nothing in the law which gives him 
power to compel a reporting, some 
towns report their fires, others do 
not, and still others report some- 
times and neglect to do so at other 
times. The records on file for Jan- 
uary to July, 1905, show nineteen 
fires in Plymouth county, burning 
over 666 acres and causing a loss of 
$8,540. There-is no record of the 
great fire in May of that year, 
which burned over seven thousand 


acres in the towns of Plymouth, 


Carver, Plympton and _ Kingston, 
and caused a loss estimated at about 
$75,000. The records for 1900 show 
a fire loss of $231,000, those of 1901 
a loss of only $25,000. Asa matter 
of fact, there was no appreciable 
diminution in the number or the 
severity of forest fires in 1901 over 
1900. They were reported more 
thoroughly in one year than in the 
other. 

Furthermore the greatest losses 
are only imperfectly known and 
quite unconsidered in counting up 
the cost. Where a top fire has 
killed the timber it may be cut and 
sold but fire killed timber never 
brings as much on the market as 
other timber and only a part of the 


loss can be recovered by the sale.* 


A tree may be killed only here and 
there but invariably other 
although not killed are more or less 
seriously injured. 
tree thus apparently only slightly 
injured dies later, either from the 


weakened condition thus caused or 
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from the introduction through the 
injury of some form of fungus or 
insect life. A fire sometimes re- 
sults in a change in the composi- 
tion of the forest itself. Poplars, 
birches, scrub oak and blueberry 
replace the former dense forest 
growth. Almost invariably such 
substitution is undesirable and 
tends to exclude more valuable 
species. 

The fertility of the soil is seri- 
ously diminished by the destruc. 
tion of the decomposing litter and 
of the vegetable portion of the soil 
itself known as humus. This litter 
and humus are the great conservers 
The greatest loss 
of all to the forest in the long run is 
usually not reckoned in the loss 
account of a fire at all. The young 
growth existing at the time of a fire 


is nearly always killed. Suppose 


for example that a growth of ten 


year old pine is burnt over, a fire 
would kill all such young growth. 
If put upon the market at date of 
the fire that crop would be worth 
very little, consequently the loss 
reported is infinitesimal. But the 
time it has taken that growth to 
reach its present size is quite lost. 
Suppose it had been intended to 
harvest that crop at forty years 
old: Twenty-five per cent. of the 
time required to produce that crop 
has been lost and the injury to the 
community through injury to the 
industries dependent upon wood 
supply is the same as if one-quarter 
of that timber had been destroyed 
in its thirty-ninth or fortieth year. 
A mere statement of the market 
value of the timber annually de- 
stroyed by fire even were it com- 
plete could not begin to convey any 
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adequate idea of the enormous loss 
to the community as a whole. 

The State Forester is doing much 
to reduce this evil and to usher in 
the glad day when the insurance 
companies will insure against loss 
by forest fire. In the first place 
good jorestry is itself a protection. 
A well cultivated forest, as free as 
possible from dead and dying ma- 
terial, which is kept in a thrifty 
condition, is least liable to injury 
by fire. A judicious mixture of 
species in planting will do much to 
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reduce the danger. A mixture of 
hard woods and pines for example is 
not liable to top fires and if a fire 
went through such a mixed stand 
the loss would be much less than 
if it went through a stand of pure 
pine. 

The State Forester is thus meet- 
ing a business condition and serving 
the material good of Massachusetts. 
Fortunately he will serve her beauty 
also. It is hoped and _ expected 
that in years to come noble forest 
reservations will dot the state. 





The First of December 


By Jutta Ditto Younc 


All this autumn I have said 
I did not the winter dread,— 


Thoughts of spring should me suffice 
Through the time of frost and ice, 
Through the season bleak and bare 
When the snowflake’s in the air. 


Pardon, Winter, if you heard 

This my foolish grudging word ;— 
Not thyself, but I alone 

Was insensate, cold as stone, 
Either had thy charms forgot, 

Or had yet discerned them not. 


Glorious with contrasts bold 

Is this morning white and gold. 
Pine trees black ’neath veils of snow 
Bend and waver to and fro, 
Cloudlets pink and rosy woo 

All the pale sweet swooning blue, 
Where the elm twigs twine and trace 
Lines of exquisite dark lace. 


Welcome, Winter! nevermore 
Nature’s lover shall deplore 
Thy approach, nor need to say 
“Let me dream of spring today!” 





Ballads of Old Boston 


Ill 


A Legend of 


Brimstone Corner 


By M. A. DEWo.tFre Howe 


The Devil and a Gale of Wind 

Danced hand in hand up Winter Street. 
The Devil like his demons grinned 

To have for comrade so complete 
A rascal and a mischief maker 


Who'd drag an oath from any Quaker. 
fan) 7 ~~ 


The Wind made sport of hats and hair 
That ladies deemed their ornament ; 
With skirts that frolicked everywhere 
Away their prim decorum went; 
And worthy citizens lamented 


The public spectacles presented. 


The Devil beamed with horrid joy, 
And when to Tremont Street they came, 
He chuckled, “Wait you here, my boy, 
For duties now my presence claim 
In yonder church on Brimstone Corner, 


Where Pleasure’s dead and lacks a mourner: 
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“But play about till I come back.” 

With that he vanished through the doors, 
And since that day the almanac 

Has marked the years by ten and scores, 
Yet never from those sacred portals 
Returns the Enemy of Mortals. 


And that is why the faithful Gale 

Round Park Street Corner still must blow, 
Waiting for Him with horns and tail— 

At least some people tell me so,— 


None of your famous antiquarians, 
But just some wicked Unitarians. 

















A Canine Idyll 


By IsaBeL FrRaNcEs BELLOWS 


OW-WOW-WOW — gerrr-rr— 

wow—grrr-rr—bow-wow-wow 

arose from the middle of Har- 
vard Square in Cambridge, where 
the tracks form a continuous girdle 
about a -triangle, usually occupied 
by more or less bored and expect- 
ant looking persons of all ages, 
sexes and degrees, waiting for the 
right car to appear. At the sound 
of the infuriated barking, mingled 
with canine shrieks of rage or pain, 
the assemblage in the triangle 
looked animated, and some, mostly 
of the male variety, moved nearer 
the scene of action, while sundry 
timid souls skipped like priests of 
Dagon across the tracks, and took 
refuge in the much larger crowd 
that surrounded the check man 
whose attention was so engrossed 
by the combat that for a few mo- 
ments he distributed checks with a 
bland impartiality. Two villains 
took advantage of his preoccupa- 
tion to secure free rides into Bos- 
ton, while three virtuous women, 
whose price was doubtless above 
rubies, were compelled to pay an 
extra fare on their way to Arling- 
ton Heights, the conductor refus- 
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ing to accept checks of the color 
they offered him, at which they 
were deeply incensed, unaware as 
they were that the car company 
was being defrauded in other direc- 
tions. 


In the meanwhile a whirlwind of 
dust and hind legs, open jaws and 
snapping teeth, with one person 
tugging at a leash fastened ap- 
parently to a species of animal 
Catherine wheel was still before the 
eyes of the spectators in the square. 
Help came from various quarters,— 
even the church interfering, as was 
proper to forward the cause of 
peace in the person of her repre- 
sentative the rector of St. Giles who 
happened to be passing, and being 
a bold man who reflected much on 
the church militant, rushed to the 
spot and belabored the sides of the 
combatants so effectively with his 
cane as to cause them to let each 
other go. The cane was broken in 
three pieces but the owner pocket- 
ed them in triumph, and bowing 


“with that air of holy savoir faire 


which so distinguishes the Angli- 
can clergy, he boarded a car for 
Boston. 

The largest belliger: nt when sep- 
arated from his contest, proved to 
be stout and heavily built with 
a portentous tail quite strong 
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enough to drag the slip of a girl 
who was the owner, anywhere he 
chose by the leash with which she 
was supposed to hold him. His 
spirit being cowed just then by the 
vigorous and unaccustomed tattoo 
of the rector’s cane upon his ribs, 
he submitted to further thumpings 
from an ineffectual but active fist, 
and though he still yelped a little 
seemed inclined to abandon the 
conflict, especially as he saw his 
smaller adversary being ignomini- 
ously tucked up under a dark blue 
serge arm, and shrieking and strug- 
gling with rage at his capture. He 
of course had been the aggressor 
and the young and very personable 
gentleman with whom he was 
walking abroad, had not had a leash 
with him, and though he flung him- 
self into the encounter with reck- 
less daring, seizing tail or ear or 


hind leg as they came uppermost, 
he could not get. any purchase on 
the situation until, as in the case of 
Pepin the Short, the church threw 


her weight into the scr‘e. He was 
not the owner of the Jog, as he 
hastened to mention to the some- 
what dishevelled vision still thump- 
ing and pulling at her great beast, 
who retained a lurking interest in 
his former enemy, notwithstanding 
the fact that he cherished none but 
the most amiable sentiments to- 
ward his lady, as shown by the 
agreeable manner in which he re- 
ceived his chastisement. 

“He was left in my charge for 
two or three weeks,” explained the 
apologetic possessor of the small 
dog. “TI had no idea that he would 
fight. I am so sorry. The best 
thing I can do for you now is to 


take him off, as quickly as pos- 
sible.” 
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“O, yes,” gasped the girl, by this 
time half laughing, as she took an- 
other turn on her leash, “Dan will 
be all right as soon as he loses 
sight of your dog.” 

The young man lifted his hat, 
using his free arm with that angu- 
lar grace peculiar to Cambridge, 
and gathering his obstreperous bur- 
den more firmly to his side, dis- 
appeared down one of the side 
streets. Instantly an expression of 
serene content spread itself over 
the entire body of the big mastiff, 
the great tail wagged civilly, and 
his whole person seemed to suggest 
that nothing would please him more 
than to walk softly and quietly 
wherever his mistress chose to lead 
him. They were soon away from 
the square on one of the pleasant 
tree-lined streets that make Cam- 
bridge so beloved of its residents, 
and the girl found time and breath 
to adjust her hair and hat, not to 
mention her ideas, which were 
nearly as much dishevelled as the 
outward symbols would seem to 
indicate. 

“Dan,” she murmured, “you are 
a naughty boy, I can never take 
you down town again. What a 
spectacle you made of me! But 
who is the man who belonged to 
the other dog? Have I seen him 
before? No—and yet it almost 
seems as if he looked so—so famil- 
iar somehow. I don’t quite see 
how I had time to notice his looks, 
but [ did,—I certainly did. I won- 
der if I shall ever see him again. 
I dare say not, and yet Cambridge 
is not the largest place in the world 
even with ‘Boston attached. It 
would be bold of me though to 
bow to him if I did meet him;— 
no, I wouldn’t do that and very 
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likely he would not remember me, 
—but I am-sure I should recognize 
him. Dear me, why do I think about 
him at all. Come, Dan, here’s a 
quiet place, let’s have a run!” 
Late that afternoon a certain In- 
structor in Romance Philology 
turned on the electric light near his 
morris chair, so that he could see 
to read his Temple Shakespeare 
more comfortably. It was not very 
dark, but all manner of flying 
visions seemed to get between him 
and the clear print of the text. 
Dogs, and dishevelled hair and gray 
eyes pervaded the atmosphere of 
his usually peaceful and _ single 
minded abode to an extraordinary 
extent. Perhaps the electric light 
would banish them. He was read- 
ing the Tempest and the brightness 
fell directly on Prospero’s words, 
“At the first sight, they have 


chang’d eyes.” 


He shut the little red book sud- 
denly. “Dear me, this won’t do,” 
he murmured. “I am turning into 
a drivelling idiot. I shan’t be able 
to look the course in the face to- 
morrow. I will get Dick, and take 
him for a run. That may shake 
some of this nonsense out of me.” 

Four or five days later, a tall fig- 
ure in a blue serge suit, accom- 
panied by an Irish terrier who 
rushed about and snuffed at every- 
thing was strolling in a leisurely 
manner along the embankment by 
the river. The Instructor in Ro- 
mance Philology carried a leash in 
case of accidents, but he was not 
looking for trouble in this out of 
the way place, and indeed, since 
the day of the conflict, dogs had 
come, and dogs had gone without 
rousing in the terrier’s bosom any 
but the most amiable feelings. 
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When lo, there came a short. sharp 
bark and a rush, and in a second 
the wretch was bearing down upon 
the huge form of the mastiff, who, 
thinking no evil, and walking se- 
dately by his mistress’s side, had 
just turned into the embankment 
road from a side street. The In- 
tructor made a dash, and it was not 
for nothing that he had been 
runner in his undergraduate days, 
He caught the sinner just as he 
came up with the pair, and then he 
caught something else; a look from 
the well remembered gray eves of 
amused recognition, with 2 certain 
touch of interest that started his 
circulation more effectually than 
the short run. 

“O, I beg your pardon,” he ex- 
claimed, as he fastened the leash 
to the ring on the terrier’s collar, 
“he has taken no interest worth 
mentioning in any dog since that 
day. I cannot think what is the 
matter with him.” 

“They don’t seem to be very 
fierce now,” answered the vision. 
“Dan is almost wagging his tail; 
but we had better not tempt the 
fates. I brought him here because 
it was out of the way.” 

“That was why I came here with 
Dick,” was the amused reply, “and 
I shall take him off in the other 
direction instantly with my and his 
humble apologies.” 

“O, I am sorry to interfere with 
your walk,” exclaimed the girl, “I 
will go back with Dan;” and with- 
out waiting for remonstrance she 
turned quickly and walked away, 
the big dog wagging and almost 
winking at the terrier, who in his 
turn, yapped and jumped in an am- 
biguous manner that might mean 
anything but lack of interest. 


. good 
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Destiny however led him firmly 
in an Opposite direction, and if he 
had been a little more clever than 
he really was he would have under- 
stood better than he did certain re- 
marks which he took to be personal 
to himself as he trotted along close 
to the heels of his master. 

“But, heavenly Rosalind!” lhe 
heard, and the tone was such that 
he felt enormously flattered and 
wagged his tail for half a block by 
way of acknowledgment. 

In the other direction Dan felt 
that something was afloat that he 
could not wholly grasp, so he only 
put his great nose in the small 
hand that held the leash, and said 
nothing. “Why should I care who 
he is,’ reflected the owner of the 
gray eyes and brown hair blowing 
under the pretty hat. “Why have 
I thought and wondered ever since? 
Can he be a new instructor at the 
college? If I were one of Shake- 
speare’s women now,. I suppose I 
should get into boy’s clothes and 
sneak into all the courses to see if 
he teaches any of them; but as I 
am not, | must simply stop being so 
absurd. O, Danny, what a queer 
world is this, and how many things 
there are that we don't 
stand.” 


under- 


A week passed, and then another 
week, and then two days, and it 
was Saturday afternoon. The woods 
were lovely with their red and yel- 
low foliage and the air was crisp. 
Dick was revelling in a leaf strewn 
path, with thoughts of woodchucks 
tickling his brain, and making him 
snuff anxiously about roots and 
stone walls. That he had never ac- 
tually caught a woodchuck did not 
make any difference to him. It 
Was the rapture of pursuing that 
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filled his soul to the brim. Sud- 
denly without one bark he dis- 
appeared; not a sniff betrayed his 
whereabouts to his master, who sat 
himself unconcernedly on a stone 
wall to wait for his reappearance. 
Minutes passed without a sound, 
until just as the young man was 
beginning to wonder whether he 
had really caught that hypothetical 
woodchuck after all, a loud rustling 
with boundings as of a _ heavy 
weight were heard, and the lost 
one came rushing toward him 
through the wood, escorting or es- 
corted by the big mastiff, both ap- 
‘earing to be in a state of joyful 
amity that was*simply one of the 
many things in this world for which 
as Lord Dundreary said, “no feller 
can account.” And behind them— 
yes—it was she, panting a little 
with her haste, and pushing the 
boughs aside as she followed the 
‘rackless way her dog had taken,— 
who but the same vision that had 
haunted him all through these days. 
She was very near him before she 
caught sight of him as he sprang 
off the wall, and there she stopped 
short; their eyes met, and they 
broke into helpless laughter, while 
Dan and Dick gyrated wildly about 
them as if they had planned the 
meeting and were overcoine with 
delight to see it take place. The 
young man pulled himself together 
in a moment. 

“If you don’t mind,” he said with 
his hat in his hand, “I really think 
I had better tell you that I am not 
a tramp, nor yet a dog fancier. My 
name is Stedman and I have just 
been appointed one of the instruc- 
tors in the college and moreover 
am to return Dick to his rightful 











Owner next week, so that you can 
walk unmolested.” 

Here he looked rather wistful, as 
if he would like to ask something 
his words did not express. 

“And I am Professor Macy’s 
daughter,” said the girl simply, 
“perhaps you know him. If you 
do not,—I should be glad—I hope 
we may meet sometime in a more 
—well,—a more possible way, for 
fate and the dogs certainly have 
decreed that we shall know each 
other.” 

That evening a friend of the In- 
structor’s—a pervasive and friendly 
spirit,—dropped in with his pipe to 
pass an hour in that smoky com- 
munity of silence that men love. 
After a few desultory remarks the 
host rather suddenly broke out 
apropos of nothing, “Jack, do you 
know Professor Macy?” 

“Old Macy?” was the answer. 
“Well, I should suppose so—I 
flunked one of his courses in my 
Freshman year, and it was the best 
thing that ever happened to me. 
Braced me up, don’t you know. 
Haven’t you met him? I thought 
everybody knew Macy.” 

“No, I don’t know him,” Sted- 
man answered, “but I have heard 
of him and I thought I might like 
to meet him sometime. I think he 
could give me a point or two on 
the Provencal preterite that I 
should like cleared up.” 


“Why don’t you go and ask him* 


then?” demanded the other, “he is 
a dear old boy; always ready to 
give anyone a lift.” 

“Well, yes I suppose I might,” 
was the answer given with some 
hesitation by the schemer. “Has 
he any family?” 

“O, yes,—there’s Mrs. Macy, and 
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a son, and his daughter Edith, who 
is a perfect corker. She is my 
cousin Elinor Fearing’s most inti- 
mate friend. Look here, Stedman, 
my gracious, I have clean forgot- 
ten that Elinor told me to bring a 
friend or two to a tea she’s going 
to have tomorrow for somebody or 
other. Could you come? It would 
be awfully good of you if you 
would. I believe Edith Macy is 
going to pour tea, or ladle out some 
stuff or other, so you might ask 
her about the what-you-may-call- 
‘em preterite. 

“True, Jack, I might,” answered 
the Instructor softly smiling; “yes, 
that settles it. I will come, and 
Miss Macy and I will talk about 
the Provengal preterite.” 

The leaves all fell, and the snow 
came,— winter blew and. shone 
white among the evergreens, the 
yard glistened like silver, and the 
Provencal preterite seemed to be 
almost an inexhaustible subject, 
that needed constant discussion. 
Its intricacies became more and 
more absorbing, until when spring 
arrived, and the leaves were peer- 
ing out fresh and green, and the 
voice of the turtle was heard in the 
quadrangle of the college yard, they 
found that a question of such vital 
importance could only be adequate- 
ly dealt with by two persons as- 
sociated closely for life. 

One evening after they had come 
to mutually understand the neces- 
sity of this, they were walking 
slowly under the green freshness 
bordering the street near Professor 
Macy’s house. 

“As to a house,” the young man 
was saying, “I saw a pleasant one 
to-day. It’s large enough for Dan, 
too. Do you know it—on the cor- 
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ner of Hopps and Stickney streets?” 


I shall like to feel 


ary for pins. 





who “That house,” gasped the girl, that | am earning your pins!” 

hs: “why it is lovely,—it’s ideal,—but Late that night Professor Macy 
inti- I, well—do you suppose we could sat looking at a pile of Latin 
— afford it? I haven’t any money of themes which needed much correc- 
FEO my own, you know,—and I didn’t tion, but the blue and the red pen- 
ng a think instructors’ salaries at Cam-  cils were both idle. “Henry Sted- 
Bi bridge were very large.” Z man’s son,’ he murmured to him- 
, “Well, no, they’re not,” laughed self. “Bless my soul! and he’s a 
ould her lover, “but I don’t believe we'll fine fellow too,—a very fine fellow. 
a mind your not having a private for- [ shall have to give her up,—and I 
ante tune of your own. I was going to ought to be glad; yes, I certainly 
ape tell your father when I ask him ought to be glad.” 
= for you to-night that we shall not But all the same, when he took 
7 have to worry about our daily up the blue pencil again, he gave 
= bread—and I can give you the sal- a great sigh. 

yes, 

and 

out The Fam'ly’s Choice 

10W By GRAcE STONE FIELD 

- When Marcia sings, the fam’ly 

the Just sits as still as mice, 

es And mother looks so pleased and proud 

iat And says, “Now ain’t that nice?” 

we She has to hold her mouth just so— 

wal (I never like to look) 

ing It cost a lot of money though, 

sie That “method” that she took. 

the Then Uncle Jim says, “Oh,” and “Ah,” 

the And “Isn't she a wonder?” 

sev But father says, I heard him once, 

tal “T’d rather have it thunder.” 


When Susan sings, we gather ‘round 
And all begin to hum, 

And father joins in on the bass, 
He likes to warble some ;— 

She never gives us any “Grieg” 
Or “operatic bits”— 

(When Marcia gave us “Vogner” once, 
The cat had fits) 

At boarding school they told her 
She didn’t have much voice, 

But here at home I tell you, Sue’s 
The fam’ly’s choice! 





The Christmas Cupid 


By Nixon WaATF: MAN 


It’s comin’ Christmas-time again, 

The soft, warm-hearted season when 

We sort 0’ love our fellow men, 
Likewise our fellow women. 

But there’s no other time o’ year 

To lone unmated men so drear. 

I want some one to call “My dear!” 


My heart with love a-brimmin’ ! 


The poet tells us it’s in May 
A young man lets his fancy stray 
To thoughts of love; but I must say 
That I’ve no time for larkin’ 
With lots of hard farm work to do; 
3ut when with summer’s rush I’m through, 
And winter’s here, there’s time to woo, 


And then I’m in for sparkin’ ! 


So, every year ‘bout Christmas-time, 
With all my thoughts in soothin’ rhyme, 
Is when I’m sure to find that I’m 

With love most deeply smitten. 
Then I go courtin’ Marthy and 


I try to make her understand 


I just can’t live without her hand, 


But all I get’s the mitten. 


Last year her folks invited me 
To her house to a Christmas tree 
And—wa’n’t it sad!—TI didn’t see 


The mistletoe above her, 
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And so the kiss I’ve tried to get 


For fourteen years is waitin’ yet, 


Still I have got my heart plumb set 


On her, for, oh, I love her! 


It may be this year she’ll consent 

To heap my heart with glad content; 

If so, I'll bless the years I’ve spent 
In makin’ the endeavor: 

For when she’s mine my life will be 

A never-fadin’ Christmas tree 

All mistletoed, and her and me 


Beneath its boughs forever! 





Saugus, Massachusetts 


By Etsie 


ESTLING among the hills 

that surround the little town 

of Wakefield, Massachusetts, 
there lies a small lake, which the 
Indians, who once inhabited this 
region, called Quannapowitt. It is 
from this lake that the Abousett or 
Saugus River takes its rise, and 
flowing toward the east, empties 
into Massachusetts Bay near the 
southern border of the city of Lynn. 
Although this river is at places nar- 
row, indeed scarcely more than a 
meadow brook, as it winds in and 
out among the low hills its course 
broadens until near its mouth the 
current is capable of furnishing 
power for the running of large 
mills. The beauty of the stream, 
especially along its upper course is 
seldom surpassed. Quiet, shady 
nooks, placid pools and rippling 
waters charm the canoeist and ap- 
peal to the admiration of all who 
enjoy the beauties of nature. 

Concerning the winding course 
of this stream a quaint and pretty 
old legend has been handed down 
from the Indians. 

Many years ago, the legend runs, 
Massachusetts Bay was inhabited 
by a great sea serpent. Now it 
happened that at certain seasons of 
the year this serpent, coming up 
from the sea into the villages of the 
Indians, destroyed their crops, de- 
voured their children and preyed 
upon them in many ways. When 
after a time the ravages of the mon- 
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ster became unendurable, the pow- 
erful chief Nonopanohow gathered 
his warriors about him and deter- 
mined to rid the land of the crea- 
ture. They found him, after a long 
search coiled up asleep in the hol- 
low, now filled by Lake Quanna- 
powitt. Taken by surprise, and un- 
able to cope with his pursuers, the 
monster’s only recourse was to flee 
to the sea. This he did, gliding 
forward through the soft earth, and 
leaving a trail which now marks the 
bed of the Saugus river. 

Early in the summer 1629 
there came a small band of colo- 
nists from the neighboring settle- 
ment of Naumkeag, now Salem, and 
pitched their tents among the trees 
by the river. 
two men, Obadiah Turner and 
Zechariah Hart, who played a very 
prominent part in the town’s early 
history. 

Turner, an Englishman by birth, 
was possessed of considerable estate 
and was somewhat of a litterateur, 
keeping a journal, which for its 
inimitable picturing of current 
events and humorous comment on 
the deeds and misdeeds of his fel- 
low colonists has seldom _ been 
equalled. This journal has since 
proved of much value to historians. 

In his account of the settlement, 
the following extract is characteris- 
tic: 

“Ye godlie and prudent Captain 
of ye occasion did, for a time, sit 


ol 


Among these were 
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SAUGUS RIVER FROM IRON WORKS SITE 


on ye stumpe in pleasante moode. 
Presentlie all were hurried together 
in greate alarum to witness ye 
strange doing of ye goode olde man. 
Uttering a lustie screame he bound- 
ed from ye stumpe, and they, com- 
ing upp did discry him jumping 
aboute in ye oddest manner. And 
he did likewise puff and blow his 
mouthe and roll upp his eyes in ye 
most distressful way. 

“All were greatlie moved and did 
loudlie beg of him to advertise 
them whereof he was afflicted in so 
sore a manner, and presentlie he, 
pointing to his forehead, they did 
spy there a small red spot, and 
swelling. Then did they begin to 
think yt what had happened unto 
him was this yt some pestigious 
scorpion or flying devil had bitten 
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him.  Presentlie ye paine mech 
abated, he said yt, as he sat on ye 
stumpe, he did spy upon ye branch 
of a tree, what to him seemed a 
large fruite, ye like of wch he had 
never before seen, being mech in 
size and shape like ye heade of a 
man, and having a grey rinde wch, 
as he deemed, betokened ripeness. 
There being so manie new and lus- 
cious fruits from time to time dis- 
covered in this faire lande, none 
could know ye whole of them. And. 
he said, his eyes did much rejoice 
at ye sight. 

“Seizing a stone he hurled ye 
same thereat, thinking to bring it 
to the grounde. But not taking 
faire aime. he onlie hit ye branche 
whereon hung ye fruit. Ye jarr 


was not enow to shake down ye 
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but there issued from it, as 
a nest, divers little winged 
scorpions, mch in size like ye large 
fenn flies on ye marsh lands of olde 
England. And one of them, bound- 
ing against his forehead, did in an 
instant give a most terrible stinge, 
whereof came ye horrible paine and 
agonie at wch he cried out.” 

Zechariah Hart, of Scotch de- 
scent was naturally possessed of a 
religious temperament. At the same 
time he was not famed for a re- 
markably cool temper. Turner once 
said of him:—“Hart did more labor, 
sweat more, drank more and swore 
more on that eventful day than any 
other individual present.” Still it 
was he, who, acting as preacher, 
gathered the little band about him 
after the first evening meal and 
conducted devotional services. 

Of this first day’s labor, one log 
cabin was the result. 
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S CUT THE FIRST ICE EXPORTED FROM AMERICA 


The 
known 


colony, thus started was 
as the “Third Plantation” 
and included the present cities and 
towns of Lynn, Swampscott, Na- 
hant, Lynnfield, Reading and Sau- 
gus. 

Fifty more families were added 
to the colony the following sum- 
mer, and by the fall of 1632 the set- 
tlement included so many laborers 
that, owing to the 


scarcity ol 
money, the General Court in Salem 
passed an order to regulate wages 
to “two shillings a day and victuals 
found.” 

At this time the town was pro- 
tected by a sort of militia, termed 


which had two 
ammunition in 


i. block- 


the “traine bande,” 
iron cannon and 
abundance. For their use « 
house was erected in 1633 to serve 
both as fortress and arsenal. The 
first church was established in the 
year 1634 with a Mr. Batchellor as 
482 
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pastor. \Within three years the set- 
tlement had increased so rapidly 
that an assistant pastor was in- 
stalled, many farms had _ been 
cleared and stocked, mills were 
built and a ferry established across 
the river. This same year, 1637, 
marks a change in the name of the 
town. \t this time the settlement, 


was no exception to the rule as the 
following account makes plain: 
“1646. June ye 3: Allen Bridges 
hath bin chos to wake ye sleepers 
in meeting. And being mch proud 
of his place must needs have a fox- 
tail fixed to the end of a long staff 
wherewith he may brush the faces 
of them yt will have napps in time 





THE BOARDMAN HOUSE, OLDEST IN SAUGUS. 


which had been called by the Indian 
name Saugus, meaning “great,” was 
given the name “Lin” as a compli- 
ment to the new pastor, the Rev. 
Samuel Whiting, whose home had 
formerly been in King’s Lin, Eng- 
land. 

This colonial period was an age 
of long sermons, and Mr. Whiting 





ERECTED EARLY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


of discourse; likewise a_ sharpe 
thorne wherewith he may prick 
such as be most sounde. On ye 
last Lord, His day, as he strutted 
about ye meeting house he did spy 
Mr. Tomlins sleeping with mch 
comfort, his head kept steadie by 
being in ye corner and his hand 
grasping ye rail. And so spying, 
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Allen did quicklie thrust his staff 
behind Dame Ballard and give him 
a grievous prick upon ye hande. 
Whereupon Mr. Tomlins did spring 
upp mch above ye floor, and with 
terrible force strike with his hand 
againste ye wall, and also to ye 
great wonder of all, prophainlie 
exclaim in a loud voice, ‘cuss ye 
woodchuck, he dreaming, as_ it 
seemed yt a woodchuck had seized 
and bit his hande. But upon coming 
to know where he was, and ye great 
scandall he had committed, he 
seemed much abashed but did not 
speake. And I thinke he will not 
soon againe go to sleep in ye meet- 
ing. Ye women may sometime 
sleepe and none know it by reason 
of their enormous bonnets. Mr. 
Whiting doth pleasantlie say yt 
from ye pulpit he doth seem to be 
preaching to stacks of straw with 


men sitting here and there among 
them.” 

The present Saugus, then a part 
of Lin, has the distinction of hav- 
ing been the site of the first suc- 
cessful iron works established in 


the new country. Specimens of 
iron ore, discovered in the early 
history of the town, were taken to 
England in the year 1643 and sub- 
mitted to iron manufacturers there. 
So enthusiastic did they become 
over the richness of the ore, that a 
company was immediately formed, 
and a foundry erected on the banks 
of the Saugus river. Workmen 
were imported from England, and 
a flourishing business was conduct- 
ed until 1683, when the supply of 
ore became exhausted. A point of 
special interest connected with the 
iron works, is the fact that in the 
year 1652 was “therein cast the die 
for the first silver piece coined in 


. 
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New England’—the Pine ‘ree shil- 
ling. 

The year 1658 is notable for the 
earthquakes felt in New [ngland, 
One evening, some time previous to 
these disturbances, a stranve vessel 
was seen to approach the <hore off 
the mouth of the Saugus river, 
When night had fallen a boat was 
lowered and four men rowed silent- 
ly up the river, put ashore, and 
vanished in the woods. he next 
morning the ship and its mysterious 
crew had vanished, but a workman 
in going to his forge at the iron 
foundry, found a paper reading to 
the effect that if a certain number 
of shackles, hand-cuffs and 
articles named was made and de- 
posited with secrecy at certain 
spot in the woods, and amount of sil- 
ver equal to their value would be 
found in their stead. The direc- 
tions were carried out and _ the 
money was found in place of the 
articles, as agreed. About this 
time stories of fearful depredations 
at sea were noised abroad, and sus- 
picions were aroused that the mys- 
terious vessel wes none other than 
a pirate ship. However the vessel 
returned some months later, and 
four of the crew took up their 
abode not far from a cave called 
Dungeon Rock, in the hollow now 
known as “Pirates’ Glen.” 

Three of the number were event- 
ually captured and sent to England 
for punishment. The fourth 
Thomas Veale by name, escaped 
and made his home in the cave at 
Dungeon Rock, where it was sup- 
posed that the treasure of the pi- 
rates was hidden. Here he prac- 
tised the trade of shoemaker until 
1658, when occurred the earth- 
quake, which, splitting the entire 
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front of the rock, entombed Veale 
alive. Since then many efforts 
have been made to find the treas- 
ure, but as yet, none have been suc- 


cessful 

The Indians of this district were 
always on friendly terms with the 
settlers. so that no outbreak oc- 
curred in the vicinity. However, 
twenty-six men from the colony 
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Rev. Joseph Roby, who served until 
the time of his death, fifty-one years 
later. Parson Roby was closely 
connected with the Revolutionary 
period, and formed one of the fa- 
mous “Committee of Three,” chosen 
April 23, 1775, as a committee of 
safety to consider measures of de- 
fence. It was probably due to his 
influence and that of Major Apple- 











PRANKER’S POND 


took part in King Philip’s War, 
and later a large number from the 
town served in the French and In- 
dian \Var and under Wolfe in Can- 
ada. 

In the year 1732 a separate church 
Was established in Saugus, which 
was at that time known as the 
Third Parish. Edgar Cheever, the 
first pastor, was followed by the 


ton, another brave agitator of Rev- 
olutionary days, that the parish of 
Saugus furnished the largest of the 
five companies that went from Lin 
to the battle of the Nineteenth of 
April, 1775. This band, sixty-one 
in number, was commanded by 
Captain David Parker. Many who 
answered to the call that morning 
never returned. Some were killed. 
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others followed the army to the 
end. The rock from which Apple- 
ton addressed the people against 
British misrule is marked to-day by 
a tablet, and stands on Appleton 
street, at Saugus Centre. 

In the year 1815 the present town 
of Saugus, then separate as a parish, 
was Officially set apart from Lynn, 
and the first town meeting was held 


For a few years the institution en- 
joyed unusual prosperity. Then an 
epidemic of typhoid broke out 
among the students, from which 
several died. From this time the 
seminary was doomed, and in spite 
of all efforts it was closed in 1826, 

The early industries of the town 
were grain mills, coffee crinding, 
snuff, tobacco and chocolate manu- 
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in the parish church on February 
27th of that year. 

Six years later a Young Ladies. 
Seminary was established in the 
town under the direction of the 
Rev. Joseph Emerson. Here, at 
one time, Fanny Fern, the noted 
authoress, attended, and later, the 
young men being admitted, Corne- 
lius Felton, afterward president of 
Harvard College, was a_ student. 


factures. In the year 1804 the first 
ice exported from this country was 
cut on the old Tudor estate, now 
the Town Farm, and shipped to the 
West Indies. Later Mr. Tudor 
made a contract with the British 
government to supply the island oi 
Jamaica with’ ice. The first ice- 
house was erected at Kingston, and 
the nucleus of the present ice trade 
established. 
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In 1810 the industry of morocco 
finishing was introduced by Joseph 
Enes, and seven years later he and 
his brother Robert commenced to 
grind dye woods. This property, 
situated not far from the ruins of 
the old iron foundry, was eventu- 
ally sold to the Scott family of 
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Ebenezer Iiawkes in 1770, and was 
originally intended for a saw-mill. 
After passing through several hands 
it came into the possession of Ed- 
ward Pranker in 1838, and has until 
lately been known as the Pranker 
Mills. The company at present oc- 
cupying the premises was organized 
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Salem. Since then it has been used 
for the manufacture of woolen 
goods, etc. To-day sixty people 
are employed there. 

Another industry which likewise 
has witnessed several changes, is 
that of the Saugus Manufacturing 
Company. This factory, situated 
farther up stream, was built by 


THE “BOSTON 








PARTY” LIVED HERE 


in 1904. New machinery and im- 
proved methods were introduced 
for the manufacture of ladies’ dress 
goods, and the mills to-day afford 
work for one hundred and fifty peo- 
ple. 

In Cliftondale, the most thickly 
populated portion of the town, is 
situated Coates’ Factory. Here, 












since 1888, has been carried on the 
manufacture of all kinds of small 
novelties, and sixty people are kept 
busy to supply the demand in both 
domestic and foreign markets. 

Other minor industiies cre also 






VIII 
The Creat Rebellion 


EBELLIONS were frequent 
at Old Newgate prison. Be- 
sides the many individual 
cases of insubordination and at- 
tempts to escape, there were sev- 
eral instances in which the entire 
convict body conspired to over- 
power the guard and escape to- 
gether. As you follow your guide 
about the prison yard, almost every 
building reminds him of some excit- 
ing incident in the prison history. 
Noting the solid masonry of the 
guard house, he tells you how in 
the early days the buildings were of 
wood, and more than once a fire 
was started in one of these and dur- 
ing the excitement resulting there 
was a general stampede of the 
prisoners. 
An outcropping ledge in the yard 
not far from the nail shop recalls a 
serious rebellion started in that 


shop under the leadership of a gi- 
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carried on throughout ‘he town, 
and the Saugus of to-day, with a 
population of 6252, is stil! growing 
and becoming popular, not so much 
as an industrial centre, 
a residential suburb of Loston. 


it is for 


gantic negro named Aaron Goom- 
cr. By some means the convicts 
employed in blacksmithing were 
freed from their shackles and made 
a concerted attack on the guards 
which was almost successful. Goom- 
er had overpowered the officer in 
charge of the shop and had rushed 
into the yard when he was shot and 
killed, falling on this ledge of rock. 
His death cowed the rest and they 
were quickly reduced to submis- 
sion. 

As you are about to tescend the 
thirty-two foot shaft into the cav- 
erns underground, you are told of 
a desperate struggle between a 
number of prisoners and Dan For- 
ward the keeper that took place 
here one evening. A number of the 
keepers were sick, and [orward 
alone was dismissing the convicts 
to their quarters for the night. A 
part of the number had gone down, 
when the others turned upon the 
guard and endeavored to disarm 
him. Forward was a large man and 
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utterly fearless. Seeing the threat- 
ening looks of the men as_ they 
rushed to the attack, he grasped 
the foremost by the collar and 
hurled him down the shaft upon 
the heads of those already descend- 
ing. A second followed and a third. 
The rest immediately shrank back 
and took their places in the line, 
descending without further trouble. 
Had Forward shown any sign of 
fear or been less prompt and ener- 
getic in acting, he would easily 
have been disposed of and the whole 
body of prisoners set at liberty. 

Twenty years earlier there had 
been a similar scene enacted at the 
same spot, when about thirty tory 
prisoners attacked the guards: and 
though the latter numbered twenty- 
four in all they were overpowered, 
some were badly wounded and the 
rest were thrust down the shaft, 
while the prisoners escaped. 

But the most serious of all the 
rebellions in Newgate prison was 
one that took place in the year 1822, 
the nail shop being the storm cen- 
tre as in the case of the rebellion 
under Goomer. 

A few months earlier the number 
of inmates of the prison had been 
greatly increased by the transfer- 
ence of many convicts from the less 
secure county jails to this most se- 
cure prison. Notwithstanding the 
many escapes, the high stone wall, 
the stone buildings, and more than 
all the caverns many feet under- 
ground, were looked upon by the 
authorities as furnishing a_ safe 
place of confinement for the worst 
of criminals. There were therefore 
more than a hundred prisoners 
lodged in Newgate at this time, 
most of them rough and desperate 
characters. 
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Among the convicts were several 
leading spirits of more than usual 
intelligence who were capable of 
planning a combined movement and 
of arranging the various details. 
Chief among these were the notori- 
ous Barnes brothers, whose long 
experience as burglars gave them 
skill in dealing with fetters and like 
hindrances; while their extended 
confinement had made them famil 
iar with every part of the prison 
and every detail of prison routine 
and government. 

The frequent resort to the stocks, 
the whipping post and the ‘tread- 
mill had aroused in many of the 
convicts a desire for revenge, hence 
it was no difficult task to persuade 
them to undertake a general insur- 
rection. 

William Barnes was the leader. 
His term was a long one, and he 
felt that there was no hope of 
escape single handed. Several times 
he had made the attempt only to 
be foiled and severely punished. 
For his last attempt he had been 
condemned to the solitary cell for 
a week, and while there he had 
worked out his scheme for a gen- 
eral rising. 

Contrary to all modern notions 
of prison discipline, the convicts in 
Old Newgate were herded together 
at night in the old mining shafts, 
without any guard to watch over 
them or restrain them in any par- 
ticular. True they were loaded 
with fetters: but these were often 
removed as soon as the guard left 
them, and there was unrestricted 
liberty of communication. What 
better opportunity could be desired 
for hatching plots and fomenting 
rebellion ? 

Barnes never did anything hasti- 
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ly. First he held a council of war 
with two or three trusty friends. 
Then all the convicts were taken 
one by one and sworn to secrecy 
by the most horrible oaths. A few 
who were unwilling to enter into 
the scheme were warned to keep 
themselves in remote parts of the 
caverns while the matter was being 
discussed, under threats of death. 
Days were spent in noting different 
points of opportunity or danger, 
and at night these were thoroughly 
canvassed and many plans of action 
suggested. A list was made of all 
the prison officers together with a 
careful estimate of their several 
qualities and a table of their hours 
and points of service. The convicts 
allotted to the different shops were 
carefully grouped and a leader ap- 
pointed to each group. The most 
minute directions were given to 
each leader as to the method of at- 
tack and the course to be followed 
when his company should gain the 
jail yard. It seemed as though the 
preparations were so complete as 
to make failure impossible. 

In brief this was the plan adopt- 
ed. Keys had been made and sup- 
plied to all the conyicts for the un- 
locking of their fetters. The nail 
shop where Barnes worked was to 
be the headquarters of the move- 
ment. Here, at an opportune mo- 
ment the signal was to be given by 
striking a shovel violently across 
the chimney. This could be heard 
distinctly in every building in the 
yard, yet it was not a sufficiently 
unusual noise to attract attention 
from the guards. At this sound 
the force in each shop was to rise 
in a body, remove their fetters, 
knock down their guards, take their 
weapons and proceed at once to the 
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guard house in the middle of the 
yard where all together should take 
possession of the arms of the prison. 
Thus having the entire institution 
under control, they could arrange 
ior their departure at their Icisure. 
It was a beautiful morning in 
May, one of those days when every 
body feels strong and _ confident, 
and suspicion seems wholly out of 
place in any human heart. Apar- 
ently the glory of the day had 
wrought its spell upon even the 
convicts, for they were unusually 
tractable. Not a man had reported 
sick: not an attempt had been made 
to shirk duty. Even the most surly 
natures if not wholly softened were 
at least a trifle less surly than usual. 
All were in their appointed places, 
and the prison seemed more like a 
factory manned by busy and con- 
tented workmen than a place of de- 
tention and punishment for crimi- 
nals. Once or twice the look of ex- 
pectancy or the eager listening of 
some convict nearly betrayed the 
secret to an officer; yet a ready ex- 
planation served to quiet alarm. 
Among the prison officials, the 
keenest and most efficient as well 
as the most courageous, was Alex- 
ander Griswold. And because of 
these qualities he was more dread- 
ed by the convicts than any other. 
To his mind the unwonted quiet 
suggested a storm brewing, and he 
mentioned his suspicions to a 


“brother officer who laughed at the 


idea as utterly without reasonable 
foundation. Still Griswold was not 
wholly satisfied, and, being called 
about half past nine to leave the 
prison on business he warned officer 
Case, who was next in charge, to 
be exceedingly careful and _ alert. 
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This warning probably saved the 
day for the prison authorities. 

Griswold had been gone but little 
more than a half an hour when 
the preconcerted signal was heard. 
Clang! clang! rang the iron blade 
of a shovel across the stone chim- 
ney of the nail shop. In a twink- 
ling every pair of fetters was un- 
locked and a hundred and ten men 
in the different shops were pre- 
pared to make an onslaught upon 
the slender guard of sixteen. The 
odds were great, and it seeme 
scarcely possible that the mutineers 
could fail of their purpose. 

With a bar of iron upon which 
he had been working, William 
Barnes knocked officer Roe of the 
nail shop senseless and seized his 
cutlass. Three other men who had 
been detailed to disarm the second 
guard in the room worked so clum- 


sily, pulling and hauling in oppo- 
site directions, that important time 
was wasted and the carrying out of 
the plot fatally delayed. 


With wonderful coolness and 
promptitude officer Case, at the 
first sound of the signal, remember- 
ing Griswold’s warning, placed a 
sentinel with -loaded nrusket~ and 
fixed bayonet at the door of the 
guard room, while he himself ran 
to the shoe shop to head off the re- 
bellion in that quarter. Fortunate- 
ly there were no leaders of the 
nerve or ability of Barnes in the 
other shops, hence the response to 
the signal had been slow, and the 
officers having time to collect their 
wits were prepared for effectual re- 
sistance and cowed the men at most 
points without even the semblance 
of a struggle. True it was some 
time before all the men were 
Shackled, and had the rebels in 
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these shops been reenforced by 
comrades rushing in upon the off- 
cers from the yard, the affair might 
have terminated differently. But 
as no such reenforcement came, the 
men submitted sulkily and waited 
in silence the outcome of the effort 
made by their abler and more daring 
leader. 

At the nail shop, however, things 
were different. There were the men 
of greatest courage and most des- 
perate purpose. There also was 
the only real capacity for leader- 
ship and discipline, and the battle 
once on raged furiously for a brief 
space. Hammers, blocks of iron, 
heavy nails, tongs and other mis- 
siles flew thick and fast, and the 
guards were hard pressed. Roe 
was down and senseless. His com- 
panion was being pulled about and 
would soon have been disarmed or 
wounded, and in a few moments the 
inmates of the nail shop would have 
been able to cooperate with their 
fellows in the other buildings. At 
the critical moment, however, offi- 
cer Griswold appeared on the scene. 
After starting on his errand he Had 
been so deeply impressed with a 
feeling that mischief was brewing 
among the convicts that he turned 
about and entered the prison yard 
at the moment when the nail 
workers began to issue from the 
shop. Rushing to the spot, he 
promptly opened fire with his re- 
volver upon the insurgents. At that 
instant too officer Roe recovered 
consciousness and began to use his 
pistol which had been overlooked 
in the melee. Two or three guards 
from other parts of the prison 
quickly came up and joined the 
firing party. In the face of these 
determined men, the convicts lost 
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courage and soon began to cry for 
quarter. 

The ringleader, Barnes, was most 
severely wounded, several of the 
convicts lay dead on the floor of the 
nail shop and about the door, and 
altogether the scene was one not 
easily forgotten by any of those 
present. The result was a triumph 
of intelligence and discipline over 
mere brute force. Seventeen men 
had conquered one hundred and ten, 
not simply because the former were 
armed, while the later were not; but 
because the prison guards worked 
in concert, obeying orders implicitly 
and making no blunders, so reveal- 
ing thorough discipline. The con- 
victs, on the other hand, displayed 
their lack of discipline and want of 
preparation for an emergency. Had 
the workmen in all the shops acted 
promptly and together, or had the 
second guard in the nail shop been 
disarmed at once according to the 
plan, nothing could have prevented 
the rebels from gaining a most com- 
plete victory. 

Depending as it did upon so many 
apparently trifling occurrences, the 
ijailure of any one of which might 
easily have turned the tide, the vic- 
tory was looked upon as almost 
miraculous, and made a _ profound 
impression upon the prison author- 
ities. Doubtless it was a potent 
force in bringing about the great 
change in prison methods and dis- 


cipline that has taken place since, 


that time. The milder and more 
humane treatment of convicts, with 
the careful isolation of each during 
the night has done much to culti- 
vate a better spirit in the criminals 
themselves, while at the same time 
it deprives them of any extended 
opportunity for conspiring together 











in mischief. Under the present Sys- 
tem of prison discipline as practised 
at Wethersfield any such concerted 
plan of rebellion or genera! escape 
is an utter impossibility. 


IX 
A Pirate’s Treasur« 


Piracy was not uncommon in the 
eighteenth century. The (requen- 
cy of wars and the undeveloped 
condition of international liws and 
relations gave abundant  oppor- 
tunity for this class of crimes. And 
the slowness of communication 
made it comparatively easy (or free- 
booters to escape detection and 
punishment. Naturally enough the 
period has furnished many tales o/ 
wild life on the high seas, and of 
treasures hidden by pirates upon 
various parts of the American coast. 
Not a few of these tales are wholly 
imaginary, and still more are of un- 
certain worth. But the history of 
Newgate prison brings to light one 
such story which is unquestionably 
true. 

In its combination of the prosaic 
and the romantic, the common place 
and the extraordinary, the story sets 
at naught all literary ideals, and all 
the pet notions of the novelists. We 
hear of sacks of gold hidden upon 
the seashore and straightway we 
expect to learn that the bold robber 
who hides it bears some distinguish- 
ed name. It is disappointing to be 
introduced to plain James Smith. A 
tale of reckless daring and cold 
blooded murders suggests thrilling 
experiences and a tragic end. In- 
stead thereof we find only a com- 
mon horse thief spending his last 
years in Newgate prison under an 
indictment for stealing. 
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Were this fiction, we should be- 
stow a more striking title upon the 
hero or criminal in chief; and we 
should bring his career to an end 
amid the flames of his burning ship 
or in some bloody fight with a foe 
too strong for him. But the story 
of real life confronts us with its 
prosaic James Smith, and its plain 
account of the imprisonment of a 
common horse thief. 

No modern Robin was this Smith, 
atoning for his cruelty by his chival- 
ry, making you admire him for his 
generosity while you deprecate his 
reckless criminality. On the con- 
trary there seems to have been 
nothing attractive or admirable 
about the man. As a boy in Gro- 
ton, Connecticut, he was a torment 
to his teachers and terror to all 
peaceable citizens whether young 
or old. Sullen and vindictive in 
temperament, he seemed to take 
delight in wrong doing for its own 
sake. His pranks were inspired by 
a spirit of insubordination and law- 
lessness rather than by any appar- 
ent sense of fun. And he early 
graduated from the school room to 
the society of hoodlums and crimi- 
nals. There was a universal sense 
of relief when it was announced 
one morning that Smith and one or 
two of his boon companions had 
disappeared from town after com- 
mitting some more than usually ag- 
gravated breach of the _ public 


peace. Whither he had gone no. 


one knew, and no one cared if only 
the town were well rid of him. 

It was a stormy morning in the 
spring of 1822, twelve years after 
his departure from Groton, that 
Smith next appeared on the pages 
of history. For several days the 
wind had been blowing a gale off 
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the coast of North Carolina, and 
reports of wrecks were numerous. 
It caused little surprise, therefore, 
to the household at the Taylor 
plantation on the shore of Curri- 
tuck sound when eight men ap- 
peared who were evidently ship- 
wrecked sailors, and asked for a 
few days’ shelter and food. They 
reported that their vessel had 
foundered from the other side of 
the sound, and told how they had 
escaped by means of a raft and had 
been cast ashore with some of the 
stuff which they had been able to 
rescue from the ship. After draw- 
ing their raft with its burden well 
up on the beach, they had made a 
long circuit about the end of the 
sound till they had come to this 
the first human habitation along 
the coast. 

Benjamin Taylor, the owner of 
the plantation, gave them a ready 
welcome; the more so, as they of- 
fered to pay liberally for all trouble 
and attention. Their vessel, they 
said, was a trader from Boston, 
bound for the West Indies. Two 
days previously she had encount- 
ered a heavy gale which drove her 
from her course, and after forty- 
eight hours of beating about she 
had been driven ashore and found- 
ered. Several of the crew had per- 
ished, but they had been more for- 
tunate, escaping not only with their 
lives, but with considerable money 
and other articles which they had 
brought away in a chest from the 
sinking ship. 

The chief spokesman of this com- 
pany was no other than James 
Smith the runaway hoodlum of 
Groton. He was a heavy browed, 
forbidding person, but as _ sailors 
were often rough characters his ap- 
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pearance excited no particular sur- 
prise or suspicion. In the after- 
noon he engaged Taylor with four 
of his most able bodied slaves to 
row him across the sound» and 
bring back the chest containing 
the money, clothing, etc., that had 
been saved. 

On the way over he pointed out 
to them numerous indications of 
the wreck, and although his stories 
were not perfectly consistent nor 
always coherent, they were readily 
believed; the more so when on 
reaching the opposite shore they 
found the chest which he had told 
them. Lifting this to place it on 
their boat Taylor and his men were 
amazed at its weight, and their 
curiosity and suspicion were imme- 
diately aroused. When they had 


returned and deposited their bur- 
and his men, Taylor secreted one of 
his negroes in a closet adjoining 


from which several large cracks 
gave opportunity for seeing all that 
transpired in the room, with orders 
to watch closely everything that 
the men might do. 

Late at night, when the rest were 
asleep, the slave came to his master 
in a great state of excitement. He 
said that while the household were 
busy about the evening chores 
Smith had called his men into the 
room, opened the chest and taken 
therefrom a great number of gold 
and silver coins. These he had 
divided among the men, keeping a 
double share for himself as leader. 
Hearing this, Taylor was convinced 
that he had a band of robbers under 
his roof, and he determined to cap- 
ture them. 

Quickly saddling a fleet horse he 
rode post haste to the nearest town 
and told his story to the sheriff. 


ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


Before long the officers had gath- 
ered a force of men well arined, and 
while Smith and his men were yet 
sleeping the posse arrived at the 
farmhouse, entered their room and 
made them prisoners. So complete 
was the surprise that they offered 
little resistance, and it was not 
many hours before they were 
brought before the district magis- 
trate. Here the slave told the story 
of the money that had aroused his 
suspicions. But as there was a total 
lack of evidence to show that the 
money had been wrongfully ob- 
tained, and as the men acreed in 
their declaration that it was simply 
the money that they had been able 
to rescue from the sinking ship, 
they were soon at liberty again. 

The rest of the men immediately 
scattered, going presumably to 
their several homes; but Smith re- 
turned to the Taylor homestead to 
remain a fortnight longer. During 
that time his mind seemed occa- 
sionally to be unbalanced. In con- 
versation with the negroes he told 
strange and disconnected tales of 
murders that he had committed dur- 
ing his career, asserting that he had 
commanded a piratical vessel, and 
that he still had untold treasures 
buried in the beach sands not far 
from the spot where they had found 
the chest. Little attention was paid 
to his words; for he was thought to 
be suffering from the effects of his 
recent hardships, which had _per- 
haps been aggravated by his sud- 
den arrest and accusation. 

He made no effort at the time to 
recover any more of his riches: but 
at the expiration of two weeks set 
out for his old home in Connecti- 
cut. To the respectable portion of 
Groton’s population the news of 
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Smith’s return was far from wel- 
come. They remembered well his 
youthful escapades, and had been 
only too glad when he ran away to 
sea years before. To the lower ele- 
ment of loafers and incipient crimi- 
nals his coming was hailed with 
considerable enthusiasm, and they 
lent willing ears to his tales of ad- 
venture and crime. Not that they 
believed his stories: for most of 
them were considered mere sailor 
yarns: but they were of the sort 
most pleasing to them, and they 
were glad to take lessons in crime 
from their former townsman. It 
was the species of hero worship 
that helps to make criminals. 

A few weeks of this sort of life, 
however, was enough for Smith. 
His was not a nature that derived 
any great satisfaction from merely 
arousing the admiration of others. 
He found more delight in crime it- 
self than in boasting of crime. No 
one was surprised therefore when 
one night a fine horse was stolen 
from the leading merchant of Gro- 
ton, and shortly afterwards Smith 
was captured with the horse in his 
possession just as he was about to 
cross the line into the state of New 
York. 

For this crime he was convicted 
and sentenced to Newgate prison 
for a term of six years. Here he 
told to his fellow convicts and even 
to some officers of the prison the 
story of his wanderings during the 
period that elapsed between his 
running away to sea and his arrest 
for horse stealing. 

He said that he had fallen in with 
acrew of rough and desparate char- 
acters, many of whom, like himself, 
had taken to the sea as a refuge 
from punishment of crimes com- 
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mitted at home. Gradually he 
gathered about him a number of 
kindred spirits who joined him in 
successful mutiny. Later they ob- 
tained possession of a French ves- 
sel with which they had engaged 
for several years in piracy. As op- 
portunity offered they captured de- 
fenceless merchant ships, murder- 
ing their crews, taking possession 
of whatever specie and valuables 
were to be found, and sinking the 
ships. In this way they had amassed 
considerable wealth. At length 
they determined to disband and, 
settling down to quiet lives, to en- 
joy their ill-gotten gains: but they 
dared not enter any port without 
regular papers. For this reason 
they took advantage of a storm to 
scuttle their ship off the Carolina 
coast, carrying their specie ashore 
and burying it with the exception 
of one trunk full which they divided 
for present use. It was then that 
they appeared at the Taylor planta- 
tion in the guise of shipwrecked 
mariners as already described. 
Strange as it may seem, no at- 
tempt was made to .discover the 
truth of these stories, or to con- 
vict him of the crimes of which he 
so readily accused himself. This 
was doubtless due to the fact that 
Smith was looked upon by all who 
met him as partially insane. Fur- 
thermore it was no uncommon 
thing for convicts to boast of all 
sorts of crimes which they had 
never committed, as a man’s stand- 
ing in Newgate society was deter- 
mined to a large degree by the 
number and seriousness of his of- 
fences. But circumstances which 
afterward came to light confirmed 
his most bloody tales: and there is 
no doubt that cruelty and murder 
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the most barbarous may justly be 
charged to his account. Had Smith 
lived at the present day he would 
unquestionably have been _ pro- 
nounced morally insane. There ap- 
peared to be a definite bias toward 
crime in his makeup. He engaged 
in piracy or counterfeiting or thiev- 
ing, not for what he could get out 
of it, but because he took a real de- 
light in wickedness. Criminals were 
his associates from choice. Wrong- 
doing was more pleasing to him for 
its own sake than and 
righteouness. 

When he entered Newgate, he 
was well supplied with money 
which he had brought with him 
from North Carolina. Naturally he 
was not slow in trying its power 
with his guards. David Foster, 
whom he first approached, proved 
incorruptible, although he offered 


honesty 


two hundred dollars for very slight 
assistance in the matter of escape. 
Foster promised, however, that he 
would not expose Smith, but at the 
same time warned him not to at- 
tempt a bribe with any of the other 


officers. That he did tamper with 
some less faithful man is most like- 
ly; for only a few weeks later he 
made his escape from the prison 
under circumstances that strongly 
suggested bribery. One of the 
prison doors was left unfastened at 
a most opportune time; but the 
neglect was never traced to any 
particular individual and no satis- 
factory proof of bribery was shown. 
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From the prison Smith went di- 
rectly to the house of Benjamin 
Taylor where he stayed a week or 
more. There he employed a num- 
ber of the plantation slaves digging 
on the shore and _ searching for 
treasure which he 
buried there. The 
fruitless, however, was 
greatly disappointed. the 
waves had washed away the bags 
and chests, if any had been placed 
there. Or his former companions in 
crime may have returned and taken 
the prize for themselves. [1 
event Smith declared them t 
been stolen, and he suspected Tay- 
lor of the theft. After remaining 
some days in the vain hope of dis- 
covering a clew to his lost specie, 
he departed in the night, first set- 
ting fire to several of his host's 
buildings in revenge for his fancied 
wrong. 

Whither he went no one knew, 
nor was anything heard of him for 
many months. At length he was 
discovered in Connecticut once 
more, caught red handed in _ pos- 
session of a number of horses that 
he had stolen. He was tried and 
convicted on four indictments and 
sentenced to Newgate a_ second 
time for a period of twenty-three 
years. This time no opportunity 
of escape was found, and he passed 
the remainder of his life within the 
walls of the prison. He was among 
those who witnessed the change 
‘from Newgate to Wethersfield, 
v here he died in 1836. 
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The Passing of the Attic 


Probably 


hall own one, though if ever my 


never owned an attic. 


I hay 
I never 
ship comes in, I shall get me one the first 
thing. 
conditic 
going—iiay, has 


fut notwithstanding my garretless 

I hate to think that the attic is 
well-nigh out of 
So has the horse, yet there are 


gone, 
fashion 

still some 
leisurely Dobbin to spinning along in horse- 
Are 


among us who prefer driving a 


less up-io-dateness. there not some 
old-fashioned souls left who prefer an at- 
tic to a locked bin in the apartment cellar? 
Does not the charm of that dim mys- 
terious, dream-inspiring region under the 
rafters appeal to a lofty few, at least of 
the feminine gender? 

I put the question to a neighbor of mine, 
the other day, and her reply shocked me. 
She left a dear old New England farm to 
come to a brand new box of a house in the 
city, and she glories crudely in the “mod- 
ern conveniences.” 

“A garret, you mean?” she answered 
me scornfully. “No, I’m glad to be shet 
of one. A garret’s just a place to collect 
old triumphery—stuff you don’t want, but 
can’t bring yourself to throw away.” 

Triumphery, indeed! What would I not 
give for some old triumphery and a fit 
spot to house it! I can picture a perfect 
attic, and though naturally modest, I have 
great confidence in my ability to furnish 
an attic when I get one. I shall take my 
great-grandfather’s rafter room as a model. 
I never saw it, alas, for the old home- 
stead was sold before my time, but I have 
listened by the hour to tales of that fav- 
orite haunt of my mother’s childhood. It 
was a dusty, dusky, cobwebby place with 
delightful corners, where one was forced 
to get down on all fours to avoid bumping 
one’s head. It was full—literally full—of 
boxes, chests, trunks, .and old furniture. 
There was a hide-covered trunk, (with the 


hair left on the hide) full of wonderful 
eld dresses and trinkets. There were band 
with wall paper, 
great-grandmother kept her best bonnets. 
There was a fascinating chest containing 


boxes, covered where 


books and papers, yellow and crisp with 
There was a broken spinning wheel, 
and a big weather-stained 


age. 
wool wheel. 


There were two or three rush-bottom, 


fiddle-back 


mother had proudly replaced downstairs 


chairs, which  great-grand- 
with monstrosities covered in green rep. I 
believe I can manage most of these things 
in my attic, even though it be a brand new 
one—money will do so much nowadays! 
But one thing troubles me. I may not be 
able to fill my ancient chests with heir- 
looms of silk and bombazine 
bonnets of a by-gone day. Never mind! 
shall at shirt 
waists, Etons and lingerie hats of yester- 
day, which will in time be old-fashioned 
enough to adorn my descendants at some 
fancy-dress ball of the future! 

Then think of the satisfaction to be got 
out of an attic from a purely practical 
point of view. Think of having room 
enough for all the camphor chests you 


and scuttle 


They least contain the 


really need without putting one on another 
in the usual inconvenient way! In the 
dark little closet we now dignify by the 
name of “store-room,” the boxes are piled 
ceiling high, with the result that the very 
article we need, and must get at at once, 
is always in the bottom chest. That bot- 
tom chest! What a grudge we bear it. 
There is something demoniacal about the 
way it absorbs all the things that ought to 
go into the top trunk. I must confess 
that it is aided and abetted to some extent 
by the housekeeper of the family. When 
the first deceitful “warm spell” comes in 
the spring, she hastens to air and clean 
blankets, comfortables, overcoats and win- 
ter things generally, and pack them away 
in camphor. “The moths will get at them 
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if I don’t,’ she declares, and begins of 
course with the bottom trunk. In a day 
or so, the thermometer drops back to 38 
degrees, and after a night of shivering 
under sheet and dimity coverlet, and an 
influenza apiece acquired by the lack of 
woolen garments, we admit that we will 
have to get at that wretched chest. Ah 
me! I dream delectable dreams of an at- 
tic, which shall contain no bottom chests, 
where every chest, forsooth, shall be a top 
chest ! 

But I dream even oftener of an attic 
which shall be to me a refuge from people 
and conventions. We all need such a 
refuge now and then, and where can one 
find a place better fitted to loaf and invite 
one’s soul than an attic, with its dim cathe- 
dral lights, its ancient dust-festooned raft- 
ers, its faint, sweet smell mingled of cedar 
and lavender and thyme, and all the dear 
old-fashioned herbs; with its peaceful 
quiet broken only by the drowsy buzzing 
of one imprisoned wasp on the window- 
pane; with its air of aloofness from the 
things of to-day and to-morrow, its memo- 
When it rains, I shall 
throw myself down on the dilapidated old 
davenport by the little window, and listen, 
varm and dry, to the steady patter of the 
raindrops on the roof, while I read a bit 
here and there in the quaint old tale which 
the black chest has yielded to my prying 
fingers. I shall— 

Ah, foolish dreamer! 


ries of yesterday? 


Idle, idle dream! 
Even now it is rudely dispelled by the 
bold “honk honk” of an automobile tear- 
ing along the city street below me, and 
calling to me as through a megaphone, 
“Enter Auto and Apartment—Exit Attic!” 
Mary CALDWELL RICHARDSON. 


Gilded Age 


It has been suggested that if the amount 
of consideration due a man’s opinion was 
meted out in proportion to his increase 
of years, Methuselah would be regarded as 
the one person really worth listening to. 


Undoubtedly a great many old things 
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are worthy of extreme admiration. This 
is however, save in rare instances, not on 
account of their age but because of their 
own admirable qualities, which age is 
powerless to impair. A fine piece of ma- 
hogany may deepen into a richer coloring, 
wine may improve in flavor, bi 
jority of material possessions 
or wear out altogether. 

As a rule, if old things are irable, it 
is in spite of, rather than because of, the 
length of their existence. 

The average 


the ma- 
leteriorate 


American whi 
from the new world to view th: 


journeys 
old one, 
is marvelously impressed by the simple an- 
tiquity of things. The novelty of coming 
frequently in contact with buildings and 
works of art which antedate the landing 
of the Pilgrim fathers by many centuries, 
takes a strong hold on his imagination and 
he continually wonders 
Atlantic cousins 


why his trans- 
seem to place so little 
stress upon the number of years associated 
with any ancient edifice or m: 
old-world folk, who are a trifle 
weary of antiquity, themselves 
with the discernment of the artistic merit 
or the present utility of anything in ques- 
tion. 


issive pile. 
These 


content 


“That is a nice old ruin,” they murmur, 
dwelling upon the “nice.” 

“Indeed it is,” the new world representa- 
tive responds, intent upon the “old.” 

Familiarity does not breed contempt so 
much as it does criticism, and a good 
thing will stand the test of severe criticism 
and come forth all unscathed; 
thing that will not stand familiarity must 
have pretty weak legs on which to stand 
at all. 

So with the 
must be- tested apart 
glamour which their great age sheds round 


indeed a 


relics of antiquity; they 
from that mere 
them, and rated at their intrinsic value. 
A mummy is interesting for many fea- 
sons; it is a curiosity, a scientific study, a 
revelation of early Egyptian customs; 
its interest is not to be 
mathematical calculation of just the num- 
ber of centuries which have elapsed since 


ce mouted b a 


a deteriorating live Egyptian was frans- 
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formed into a properly-preserved extinct 
one. One’s respect for the mummy is not 
because of its longevity, but on account of 
one’s perception that it is a first-class pro- 
duction of its kind. 

Old age, then, should demand just the 
amount of deference which its own indi- 
yiduality has earned, and nothing extra for 
“auld lang syne.” Apart from that con- 
sideration which all strength owes to 
weakness, and robust health to sickness or 
failing power, what tribute has old age the 
slightest right to exact merely for the 
sake of old age? 

If any man’s opinion is not worth hear- 
ing, the fact that he has survived three 
score years and ten makes it not one iota 
more valuable. A bore at forty is surely 
a trial to all his generation, but one at 
eighty has doubtless harrassed a goodly 
portion of posterity and should be dealt 
with accordingly. 

An ugly temper is bad enough at fifty 
but it is certainly insufferable at seventy- 
five. The weaknesses and follies of youth 
are easy to forgive, but those of old age de- 
serve far less indulgence, the owner of them 
surely is old enough to have known better. 

One hears so frequently of the short- 
comings of “gilded youth” that it seems 
time to scrutinize the faults of “gilded 
age”; age that makes an accumulation of 
years, like charity, cover a multitude of 
sins; age that demands respect and defer- 
ence that is unmerited. Because a fool is 
old is no reason that the community 
should doff its hat to him. A young fool 


may grow wiser but an old fool has no 
reason for being. 

One hears it said that to-day youth has 
lost its reverence for age. Years and gray 
hairs do not call forth the grave respect 
that they were wont to summon. Is this 
because the youth of to-day is over 
thoughtless and inconsiderate; or is it that 
years and snowy locks have overdone the 
part, and have exacted too much from 
youth and the result has been a natural 
revolt against the tyranny of age? 

I would bow low to age that bears itself 
with serene dignity, that stands before me 
as an example of admirable progression 
through ever advancing stages of develop- 
ment on to a peaceful goal where it may 
voice helpful and wise conclusions. 

But to a mere querulous and domineer- 
ing accumulation of years that have not 
been especially well spent,—to “gilded 
age,” I refuse to contribute one farthing 
more than its exact deserts. Then if I 
must be over taxed in some direction let 
it be for the benefit of struggling youth. 
I can spare something from my scanty 
store for those who have succeeded in 
early years, those who are young and wise, 
experienced despite their immaturity, who 
have in a short time grasped that which 
is usually acquired but by a long and 
weary process. 

To all the great men, and their name is 
legion, who have been great in early 
youth, I would pay tribute ahead of those 
who have attained their greatness in ripe 
old age. CAROLINE TICKNOR. 




















As I see them now, with my own eyes, 
more than thirty new books are crowding 
about me on my library table, each de- 
serving a full and immediate recognition. 
For a change I'll take them in groups as 
issued by various publishers. 


Little, Brown and Company present a 


brilliant array of volumes with a great 
variety of theme and atl from authors who 


serious attention. 

by Mary McNeil Fenollosa, a 
most original, engrossing story, with re- 
freshingly few characters but the fascina- 
tion of this exotic romance genuinely ori- 
ental in coloring never flags. As a love 
story it is really something new; the word 
pictures are artistic gems. It is already a 
pronounced success; there is a large Aus- 
tralian edition and the Japanese concede 
the book to be a correct exponent of their 
home life. Six full page ilustrations echo 
so truly the Japanese spirit as to give ad- 
ditional charm to the intense and exciting 
plot. $1.50. 

Now that we really know who Sidney 
McCall is, we are given her picture, show- 
ing a strong, earnest, attractive face. 

"Besides “Truth Dexter,” which is still 
widely read and her former Japanese novel 
“The Breath of the Gods,” she has a vol- 
ume of poems “Out of the Nest,” liber- 
ally quoted by Stedman in his “American 


compel 
Painter” 


“The Dragon 


Anthology,” which assures her a_perma- 
nent place among our best pocts. 

An important publication is “Mars and 
Its Mystery”; a study of this planet for 
the general reader and dedicated to Prof. 
Percival Lowell, who has by 
and scientific spirit, established a new 
standard for the study of Mars. 

Mr. Morse is so well known in scien- 
tific and artistic circles and as 
ant traveller in China and Japan that any 
opinions of his on a subject that inter- 
ested him will be regarded with respect 
and known to be free from exaggeration 
or too free flights of the imagination. 
This book tells in a modest and frank way 
why he became drawn to the study of “the 
red Planet Mars.” The controversies over 
the interpretation of its curious markings 
and the wide divergence of opinion as to 
their nature roused him to 
himself. 

Many of the world’s greatest 
omers have thought that Mars might be 
inhabited, but most of our own students 
of the starry heavens are discreetly cau- 
tious in their statements. 

The plurality of worlds has been main- 
tained by almost all the distinguished 
writers; clergymen and metaphysicians as 
well as astronomers; Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace stands alone in his strange assump- 
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tion that our little pin-hole of a world is 
the only abode of intelligent life. 

The wonderful surface markings of 
Mars presents, says Schiaparelli, an in- 
describab'!e simplicity and symmetry which 
cannot be the work of chance. 

The Italian word “Canali” does not 
mean canals, such as we make, but the 
true translation is channels, an_ intricate 
network of lines, fine, straight, dark, as if 
cut by an engraver. For nine years after 
the discovery of these lines by Schiapa- 
relli, no one else could see them. 

He found them in 1877 and in 1886 two 
others made out a number of them and 
their drawings corresponded with his. In 
the clear and steady atmosphere of Flag- 
staff, Mr. Lowell has added about four 
times as many. Several of these charts 
are given, which to an utter ignoramus 
have very little resemblance. 

The polar caps are supposed to be 
snow and they apparently melt and pro- 
duce dark bands which Prof. Pickering 
pronounces water. The white spots in the 
equatorial region are now regarded as due 
to vegetation. Mr. Morse quotes Miss 
Agnes M. Clarke, an astronomical writer 
of great merit who has written a most 
lucid and comprehensive “History of As- 
tronomy in the Nineteenth Century,” as 
saying “The canals of Mars are an ex- 
istent and permanent phenomenon.” 

Mr. Morse observed Mars every night 
at the Lowell Observatory for thiry-four 
days, refusing at first to let any one show 
or even suggest where he might find a 
canal or a marking on the disk. And at 
first his discouragement was overwhelm- 
ing. “Imagine my surprise and chagrin 
when I first saw the beautiful disk of 
Mars through this superb telescope. Not 
a line! not a marking! Only the open 
mouth of a crucible filled with molten 
gold.” But examining the golden opal- 
escent disk night after night and drawing 
what was revealed, he found he at last 
saw a little of what had been found by 
more experienced observers. 

As to the difference in the charts he 
says that the drawings of the Corona made 


at the same instant by a dozen observers 
in as many different Lookouts were all 
decidedly different. 

It is certainly marvellous that so much 
has been discovered about our nearest 
neighbor and really nowadays nothing 
seems impossible, not even communication 
with the inhabitants of “Other Worlds than 
Ours.” Little, Brown and Company, $2.00 
net. 

And next comes Lilian Whiting with 
another of her “World Beautiful” and 
“Radiant Life” series; optimistic and ever 
cheerful with a calm in life’s storm and 
stress that few can attain and a positive 
faith that we all envy, in the nearness 
and actual hereness of our friends who 
have disappeared from mortal sight but 
are still with us. She says “When Lowell 
wrote: 

“*The spirit world around the world 

of sense 

Floats like an atmosphere,’ 
he expressed a scientific fact as well as a 
spiritual truth.” We live, move and have 
our being in the ethereal world. We live 
among and in the constant companionship 
of the inhabitants of that realm. 

“They join us on the streets in our 
walks; they come to us in hours of work, 
or of leisure and silence. 

Miss Whiting is to a degree clairaudient 
and describes the way in which messages 
are heard by her. “Sometimes it will be 
?s if the person speaking stood by her 
side and spoke. Again, the words will 
seem to come with a faint and far-away 
sound, falling with perfect distinctness on 
the inner sense of hearing, but as if from 
a great distance, like the long distance 
telephone. Sometimes she hears a voice 
that seems to come from remote space in 
the most marvellous and _ indescribable 
manner; the words seeming not as_ if 
spoken by a voice, but rather as if uttered 
by a note of music, and one can but recall 


“er 


The horn of elfland faintly blow- 


99” 


ing. 
She thinks it quite probable that there is 
in the ethereal world something corre- 
sponding to our long distance telephone, 
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only finer, more musical, more exquisite 
in its transmission. 

She has another idea of inspiration. 
The inventor, discoverer or creator is for 
the time dwelling in the etiereal world 
and the psycho-magnetic powers have taken 
command. Any pianist will admit that if 
he stops to think when playing, he touches 
the wrong key; the spell is broken, he is 
back in the physical world and has lost 
this subtle power. In Shelley's exquisite 
“Indian Serenade,” he sings 

“T arise from dreams of thee, 

And a spirit in my feet 

Hath led me—who knows how? 

To thy chamber window, Sweet.” 
The “spirit in the feet” is the psychic 
self taking command of the physical body; 
it is the indwelling of the ethereal that 
makes this possible. 

In the ethereal world she assures us we 
shall find cities, town and 
schools. churches and music; lectures, 
painting and sculpture. And the artist 
finds his pictures, the author his books. 
“The artist creates in the astral before he 
creates in the material, and the creation 
in the astral is the permanent embodi- 
ment.” 

You will find all this either efflorescent 
vagueness and poetical illusions or a 
blessed revealer of the life that now is 
all about us and that is to go on forever. 
The large sale of Miss Whiting’s books 
shows that to hundreds of eager seekers 
after truth and news of the life beyond, 
she is a teacher, guide and prophet. 

She also gives us this fall “The Land of 
Enchantment,” a beautiful book fully il- 
lustrated from photographs, describing 
with the enthusiasm of a poet and artist 
the wonderful resources of Colorado and 
Arizona and the large, full progressive 
life of the people. The first book is $1.25; 
the second $2.50. 

A graceful, earnest style of rhyming 
belonged to Miss Sarah C. Woolsey, 
(Susan Coolidge) and her “Last Verses” 
with a loving introduction by her devoted 
sister, the wife of Pres. Gilman, have a 
touching, tender interest for all who knew 


’ 


country ; 
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her. I wish we might have had her {ine 
face at the beginning. In reading any- 
thing I especially like I often 
for another look at the writer's 
agining the expression while 
or that. I well remember how 
years ago sitting with her sis 
“Nunnery” pews on the left « 
College church at Hanover, an 
stared at her as much as any s 
She will long be remembered fi 
votion to work for the soldiers 
Civil War and by her still pop 
Did” series. She was a strong and lovable 
character full of individuality, wit and 
humor, sympathy and courage. 
“Last Verses” $1.00. 
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Four good novels from the s 

“The Impersonator,” a Washington so- 
ciety story, cleverly told by Mary Imlay 
Taylor. 

“The Slave of Silence,’ an ingeniously 
woven mystery or chain of mysteries by 
Fred H. White. 

“The Master 


me house. 


Spirit,’ a powerful story 


by Sir William Magnay, the popular Eng- 


lish author; a present day romance of 
London social and political life. 

“An Express of ’76,” a chronicle of the 
town of York in the war for independ- 
ence, by Lindley Murray Hubbard. 
of each $1.50. 

Three delightful and in every way de- 
sirable books for children. 

“The Silver Crown,” another book of 
fables for old and young by Laura H. 
Richards. A little less easy to be under- 
stood by the young folks than “The Golden 
Windows,” but they can be prettily in- 
terpreted by mother, aunt or sister. Price 
$1.25. 

“The Story of Scraggles,” by George 
Wharton James; six illustrations. Scrag- 
gles was a crippled song-sparrow and he 
found a friend. That’s all, but you get it. 

Lastly “The Triumphs of Petrarch,” 
which Prof. Norton pronounces to be the 
most notable pieces of presswork since the 
time of Caxton. It is also the most costly 
volume to be issued locally this season. 

Lastly and finally Miss Farmer's Bos- 
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ton Cooking-School Cook Book. Present 
edition, with new plates, additional re- 
cipes, and more than a hundred illustra- 
tions, twenty thousand copies. Price $2.00. 

This list is about one-half of this sea- 
son’s output of Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, boston. 

Four from Houghton and Mifflin: 

I could not but feel sorry for “The 
Only Child” told of by Eliza Orne White 
last year because the story was so well 
told an’ so true to the longing and lone- 
liness and morbid moods of any child who 
is the only one. I know several such. 
But in her next book Miss White kindly 
gives Lois Page “A Borrowed Sister” 
from April to January. Now all is differ- 
ent and Lois stands in the sunshine. Good 
times now always, except at school; with 
their flowers and kittens including a double 
pawed or witch-kitten, which invariably 
brings good luck, an occasional outing 
or driving trip, a birthday party with 
rhymes and gifts, even a “lovely darning 
class’ with lovelier recess and refresh- 
ments, with a merry Christmas as a wind- 
up, and all so natural and happy, such an 
improvement on Lois alone that I wish 
on closing the book that I had three or 
four dear “Only’s” to read it to and so 
perhaps inspire each to borrow a sister. 
Illustrated by Katherine Pyle. Price $1.00. 

“The Man in the Case,” by Mrs. Phelps 
Ward is a new departure for her; a tale 
of mystery, suspicion, cruel gossip, mental 
distress and may I add absurd and useless 
reticence on the part of the heroine; a 
wrong idea of honor. But that of course 
was to make it more intense and puzzling 
to the thousands of eager readers of the 
eleven “To be continueds” in “The Ladies’ 
Home Journal” where it first appeared. 
It reads more like the thrilling stories of 
Anna Katherine Green and that school; 
well done, but not at all the highest art 
of this gifted woman. 

The woman in the case has long been a 
fertile theme; who was she? but with 
this plot, it is asked—who can he be? 

This is her twenty-seventh book; it is 
well illustrated by Henry J. Peck. Price 
$1.50. 
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It is with hearty pleasure that I stroll 
with Alice Brown along “The County 
Road.” stopping to get acquainted with the 
plain country folks and their homes and 
ways and experiences. The temperature 
is normal again, not feverish and strained; 
those hypersensitive organizations, she 
sometimes describes, I pass by as too 
tense, too capable of mental suffering to 
be desirable intimates. 

But Abigail Bennett, who for the first 
and only time told lies all one day, to 
quiet and mislead her fussy and meddling 
old husband and so help on her daughter’s 
love affair, I fairly dote on. Also Miss 
Arletta who pained to the quick by the 
lamentable condition of the 
heathen in India, bound by “error’s chain,” 
planned to make money to send them with 
her precious recipe for “Rosy Balm” and 
then while out on her first mercantile ven- 


ignorant 


ture, gave every bottle away, is an old 
I hope that “A Winter’s Court- 
ing’ was a true happening. 


darling. 


Each one of this collection of short 
stories will bear several readings. Price 
$1.50. 

A new edition of Cowper’s “Diverting 
History of John Gilpin,” printed and bound 
in the fashion of the old primers and il- 
lustrated on each page with an original 
and comic woodcut, the work of Robert 
Seaver. Price 75 cents. 

And the Macmillan Company? Impos- 
sible to do their new publications any jus- 
tice in a brief resumé. Boiling down is a 
necessity in these days with no end of 
books to read, estimate and discuss. How 
I wish for the gift of giving a compre- 
hensive, correct judgment in a _ sentence 
at this holiday season! “Tarry at Home 
Travels,” by Edward Everett Hale, printed 
first in the Outlook, now revised and en- 
larged. His travels include New England, 
the state of New York, and Washington 
Then and Now. Dr. Hale’s style is so 
easy that you feel he is talking with you. 

Every page is valuable; full of meat 
and almost every other page has an illus- 
tration, often old and curious. The Doc- 
tor’s belief that the Tempest relates the 
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adventures of Gosnold’s Colony at Cutty- 
bunk, told in Shakespeare’s presence to 
the Earl of Southampton. And that Mi- 
randa is therefore a Massachusetts girl 
is startling but very probable. No need 
of praise or quotation; any book by Dr. 
Hale sells itself. Price $2.50. 

“Disenchanted” by Pierre Loti, a fas- 
cinating but intensely pathetic story. The 
learning, and cosmopolitan culture, the 
many languages, the accomplishments now 
allowed in Turkish Harems and the rest- 
less misery it has caused. Such passion- 
ate beating against the bars; the wild de- 
sire for freedom and to be loved and 
appreciated as are other women in other 
countries. No remedy is suggested; none 
has yet been discovered but the author feels 
sure there is one and that it will be 
found. The facts are all true but the 
characters are imaginary. Read and be 
astonished. Price $1.50. 

Jack London’s last, “White Fang,” re- 
verses the situation in “The Call of the 
Wild” and we become interested in a wolf 
tamed and at last showing the affection 


and devotion of a dog will be relished by 


$1.50. 

As I see it, the only thing I care to 
say of “A Lady of Rome,” by F. Marion 
Crawford is that it is his thirty-fourth 
volume; he certainly “knows his Italy” as 
they say and no doubt the profitable theme 
will be worked as long as it pays and his 
thousands of readers call for more Same 
price as the preceding thirty three; $1.50. 

Three books for the young folk: “The 
Wonder Children,” by Charles J. Bellamy, 
an old-fashioned yet new-fashioned set of 


London’s many admirers. 
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fairy tales all about the golden icy and 
the magic mirror and so on in the 
ing land we loved when childre: 
culated to teach thought for t 
need help and kindness, or how 
habit is quickly cured by the wi 
Prettily illustrated. Price $1.50 

“The Railway Children,” by | 
the well known writer 
Price $1.50. 

“Merrylips,” by Beulah-Marie !)ix, the 
adventures of a brave little irl 
wished she was a lad. Not a 
the very young. Price $1.50. 

“Harvard College by an Oxoniin,” is a 
view of Harvard through English eyes, a 
running comparisn between the ideas and 
ideals of the two; from George Birkbeck 
Hill, the editor of Boswell. 

This distinguished guest and 
who spent nearly two months in 
bridge shows a _ conservative, courteous 
spirit which makes agreeable reading. 
Now that our pickeJl students are study- 
ing at Oxford and our professors lectur- 
ing in German and English universities, it 
is only in harmony with this broad spirit 
of exchange and wider range that ex- 
perts from other lands should come here 
to take notes and report progress. Price 
$2.00. 

“Jeanne d’ Arc,” a poetical play by Percy 
Mackaye: Sothern and Miss Marlow have 
announced this play for production the 
coming season in American and England. 
Price $1.25. 

A dozen other publishers are equally 
rich in announcements ot tempting books; 
they will be duly honored next month. 
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The first business meeting of the twelfth 
season of the National Society of New 
England Women was held October 25th 
at 230 P. M. at Delmonico’s. There was 
a large attendance. At the opening of the 
meeting Mrs. Charles Nievuhr presented 
a gavel made from the rafters of the Old 
North Church, Boston. 

A greeting from the President, Mrs. 
Theodore Frelinghuysen Seward followed 
and after the reports of the officers, the 
Federation notes from the Eighth Bi- 
ennial held at St. Paul, were given by the 
President, Mrs. Andrew A. Tuttle and the 
New England experierces by Miss Lind- 
ley, chairman of Colony Committee. 

The charter for the Toledo Colony was 
formally presented to its President, Miss 
Temperance Pratt Reed, by Mrs. Seward, 
at the close of the business session; a 
social hour was then spent over the tea- 
cups. 

The first of the whist meetings was held 
November 6th under the new regime, which 
provides for the attendance of all interested 
without the payment of the usual fee. 
Tickets had been distributed to every mem- 
ber of the Society and the proportionate 
number to the Colonies. The response 
was very satisfactory and proved the suc- 
cess of the new plan. 


The first literary afternoon on Novem- 
ber 22nd was of special interest. The 
chairman, Mrs. J. V. N. Dorr, was in 
charge. The topic of the after was the 
Indian Basketry and its makers of the 
West, accompanied by an exhibit. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Brewster Hum- 
phrey gave most interesting sketches of 
Indian life and the Indian folk-songs were 
delightfully rendered by Mr. Humphrey. 
Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, President 
of the National Sunshine Society, gave 
some personal experiences of life among 
the Indians. There was a large attend- 
ance and many guests and all were most 
delightfully entertained. 

The regular meeting of Colony Two, 
Buffalo, New York, was held on October 
11th. Two new members were elected, 
namely, Mrs. Silas W. Mason of Westfield, 
New York, and Mrs. Arthur B. Elliot of 
Buffalo. There was also an election of 
delegates and alternates to the approach- 
ing meeting of the City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

A resolution was introduced for the 
Colony to withdraw from the New York 
State Federation. 

A delightful literary and musical pro- 
gram was then given. Mrs W. A. Cham- 
berlin read a well prepared paper on Lydia 
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Huntley Sigourney. Miss Edna Randall 
read two of Mrs. Sigourney’s poems “The 
Mayflower,” and “To a goose.” 

Herr de Cortez Wolffungen, lately ar- 
rived from Germany with the endorsement 
of Herr Muck of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, favored us with two very en- 
joyable selections. Mrs. Albert E. Jones 
told of the unveiling of a tablet in the Old 
Reformed Church in Delfshaven, Holland, 
to commemorate the Pilgrim Fathers who 
sailed from there in the “Speedwell” near- 
ly three hundred years ago. The com- 
memoration exercises were held October 
6th and described in the New York Herald 
of October 7th. 

After the meeting light refreshments 
were served by the hostesses, Mrs. George 
W. Farnham, chairman; Mrs. John Ay- 
rault, Miss Ayrault, Mrs. Albert H. Briggs, 
Mrs. Edwin W. Carey, Mrs. N. A. T. Car- 
rell, Mrs. S. C. Brush, Mrs. R. A. Bethune, 
Miss Bradley, Mrs. C. T. Colman. 

Rutherford Colony Six. The first regu- 
lar meeting of the season, of Colony Six, 
Rutherford, New Jersey, was held at the 
residence of Mrs. H. G. Bell, Friday after- 
noon, October roth. 

After the usual business had been trans- 
acted, the President, Mrs. Sarah L. 
Flowers, suggested the forming of a Colo- 
nial Choir, to sing the old songs at the 
meetings. 

This met with the approval of the Col- 
ony, and Mrs. Wheelock and Mrs. Mc- 
Bride were appointed to organize and con- 
duct the choir. 

Mrs. Galloway, the first President of 
the Colony, and Mrs. Morrison, both 
charter members, were appointed as a 
Philanthropic Committee. 

Mrs. Westervelt and Mrs. Aulby, the 
Hackensack members, were appointed as 
a Genealogical Research Committee, to as- 
sist applicants for membership in tracing 
their ancestry. Both these ladies have 
made New England Genealogy a specialty 
for years. 

After a short literary and musical pro- 
gram, refreshments were served and sev- 
eral visitors expressed a desire to become 
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members of the Colony, and we: 
with application blanks. 


supplied 


Mrs. Bell was a delightful hostess and 
a large number of the 
present. 

There is also a study class co1 
Miss Badger, who was Secreta 
Colony for two years, and is 
and enthusiastic worker. 

Brooklyn, Colony Eight, has 
her second 


members were 
icted by 
of the 


earnest 


tarted in 
year of fine ims and 
work. Their membership has 
reached 215, which is the largest of all the 
Colonies. Reports of their meetings, also 
those of several other Colonies arrived too 
late for insertion this month. 

The attendance at the meetings of Col- 
ony Ten, San Francisco, has proven that 
the right key was touched when this Col- 
ony was formed. 


prog 
earnest 


It is always a pleasure to attend these 
meetings as the business part of the pro- 
gram is well conducted under the able 
supervision of the President, Mrs. John F. 
Swift. There is a literary and a musical 
program which is highly appreciated, and 
this is followed by the “cups that cheer 
but not inebriate.” 

Since the great San Franc’sco disaster 
the Relief Committee has been hard at work 
relieving the distressed and homeless ones. 

The first meeting of the Toledo Colony, 
held Thursday afternoon, October 
11th, with the President, Miss Temperance 
Pratt Reed, about twenty attending. 


was 


The constitution and by-laws, which had 
been drawn up by the board of managers 
and officers, was read. 

Mrs. Bailey H. Hitchcock read a most 
interesting article from the New England 
Magazine on “The Ideals of New Eng- 
land,” by Kate Upson Clark, and Mrs. 
J. Kent Hamilton spoke cleverly of New 
England traits, ending her characterization 
of the early women of that section of the 
country, with several witty anecdotes. 
Mrs. Henry Tracy added several inteiest- 
ing facts and the delightful and informal 
program was followed by the service of 
tea and wafers, Miss Emma Backus pre- 
siding at the samovar in the dining room. 
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The vext meeting will be held on the 
afternoon of November 24th, at the home 
of the first vice-president, Mrs. Harriet 
May Barlow. 

The Colony will soon send in to the 
Nationa! Society its charter list of twenty 
names or more, eighteen application blanks 
being already in the hands of the vice- 
president, Mrs. Barlow. 

Miss [Temperance Pratt Reed, President 
of Colony Eleven, Toledo, Ohio, repre- 
sents in every line the best of New Eng- 
land stock. 

Her father was Samuel R. Reed of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, a distinguished editor, being 
the editorial writer for years on the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette and on the Commercial 
Gazette. Her mother was Helen Young, 
daughter of Ammi Burnham Young of 
Boston, who was for years supervising 
architect of the treasury. His monuments 
are the southwest front of the treasury in 
Washington, the Boston Custom House 
and the State House at Montpelier, Ver- 
mont. On her father’s side she is a de- 
scendant of William Pratt, the settler who 
came to America with Hooker’s congrega- 
tion in 1633. He was called “the settler” 
because he was one of three to settle the 
town of Hartford, Connecticut. 

Notwithstanding Miss Reed is herself a 
native of Ohio she is every whit New 
England and carries with her a double 
loyalty, that of New England and Ohio. 

She is one of the early members of the 
New England Society, being number 
eighty-nine, always an earnest worker and 
has rendered most helpful service on the 
Colony Committee. All regret that she 
will spend the coming season abroad, but 
her enthusiasm will prevail in the hearts 
of her co-workers of Colony Eleven. 

Mrs. Harriet May Barlow, vice-presi- 
dent of the Toledo Colony, is descended 
from Robert Treat, grandfather of Mar- 
tha Treat, wife of William May, who came 
from England early in the seventeenth 
century, settling in Connecticut. He op- 
posed the union of New Haven and Con- 
necticut, and when the tyrann’cal Gov- 
ernor Andros was foiled in his attempt to 


re-assume the governorship of Connecti- 
cut, the original charter was brought from 
its hiding place in the oak tree and Robert 
Treat was elected governor, which office 
he held, with the exception of two years, 
until 1708. He was major during King 
Philip’s War and served with much honor. 

Another of Mrs. Barlow’s ancestors, 
Cyprian Nichols, was deputy of Connecti- 
cut 1680-1715 and councilor of the Colony 
1696-97, and others served as deputies, 
selectmen and soldiers in the Revolution. 
Among the latter were Colonel John May 
of Boston and Peter Comstock, who at the 
close of the war was given a grant of land 
in New York state. 

Mrs. Ella Ford Bennett, second vice- 
president of the Colony, was born in Ver- 
mont, and is a descendant of John Warren, 
who came to America in the “Arbella,” 
landing in Salem, Mass., June 12, 1630. 
She has in her possession an ancestral 
chart, which goes back on her father’s side 
through the Warren blood, fourteen hun- 
dred years through a long line of royalty. 
The above named John Warren is of the 
20th generation from William the Con- 
queror. Mrs. Bennett’s great grandmother, 
Sarah Warren, who married Phineas Le- 
land, was the first white child baptized in 
Grafton, Mass. She had a brother, Joseph 
Warren, a distinguished soldier of the Rev- 
olution. The Leland family includes many 
names prominent in New England history. 

Mrs. Bennett is also a direct descend- 
ant from Captain Dolor Davis, who married 
Margery Willard, they being among the 
founders of Concord. Among the Davis 
descendants are governors, eminent judges, 
and United States senators, and among the 
Willards are two presidents of Harvard 
College, and a pastor of the “Old South 
Church” at Boston, who baptized Benj- 
amin Franklin. Frances Willard, founder 
of the World’s W. C. T. U. is one of the 
family. 

Mrs. Lillian C. Bassett Wolverton, re- 
cording secretary of the Toledo Colony, 
entered the Society of New England 
Women through William Bassett, the Pil- 
grim, who came over in the good ship 
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Fortune in 1621, and died in Bridgewater, 
Mass., in 1667, also through her maternal 
grandparents, the Hon. Ezekiel Ladd and 
his son, Joseph Ladd of Haverhill, Mass., 
both of whom fought in the war of the 
Revolution in the same company, Ezekiel 
Ladd being. captain. The Ladd family 
came over in 1640. One of its descend- 
ants is Daniel Webster. 

Miss Grace Jennings, corresponding sec- 
retary, was born in Hingham, Mass., and 
through her mother, Esther Jacobs Cush- 
ing, is a direct descendant from Matthew 
Cushing, who was born in Hingham, Eng- 
land, in 1589, and who is in direct line 
from William Cushing, who died about 
1492. Matthew Cushing with his wife, 
Nazareth Pitcher, came on the ship “Dil- 
ligent” to Hingham, Mass., in 1638, the 
home they built remaining in the possess- 
ion of the family until 1887. Miss Jennings 
is also directly descended from Nicholas 
Jacobs, who came to Hingham, Mass., from 
England in 1633, and most of whose de- 
scendants have lived in Hingham and 
Scituate since that time. 

Mrs. Carrie Dewey Warring, treasurer 
of the Toledo Colony, is a member of 
the society through her great-grandfather, 
Hugo Dewey, who served in Col. John 
Brown’s regiment Mass. Volunteers, and 
who also took part in the action at Ben- 
nington, under Brig. Gen. Stark and was 
discharged by him. On her maternal side. 
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Mrs. Warring is descended from 
Samuel Wolcott, her great gre: 
father, who served in the Revo 
war as captain and major, and was 
at the surrender of Burgoyne. 
also a representative of the tow: 
General Court. Ezekiel Herrick, 
captain in the first regiment of t 
militia and afterwards served as 
the Revolutionary war and as 
tative in the General Court. 

Mrs. Bailey H. Hitchcock, cha 
the Board of Managers of the Toledo Col- 
ony was born in Plymouth Co., Mass., the 
daughter of Dr. Anthony Collamore, and 
grand daughter of Capt. Enoch Collamore, 
who was in the Revolutionary War, and 
the great-granddaughter of Pyam Cushing 
of Hingham, who married Harriet Lincoln, 
daughter of Col. Benjamin Lincoln, who 
was chosen by Washington to receive the 
sword of Cornwallis at his surrender. 

On her mother’s side, Mrs. Hitchcock 
is descended from Capt. Seth Hatch, her 
great grandfather, who ran the blockade 
in the St. Lawrence in 1759, and furnished 
supplies to Gen. Wolfe. For this, he was 
publicly thanked and given some of the 
general’s tent furniture. Her great grand- 
mother’s great grandfather married Lady 
Susan, daughter of the third Earl of Lin- 
coln. Another direct ancestor, Samuel 
Hatch, married Mary Doty, daughter of 
Edward Doty, the Pilgrim. 
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Colonial and Patriotic 


By ELIsaBETH 


SoNs OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


The educational committee -of the Na- 
tional Society Sons of the American Revo- 
lution is composed of the Rev. Rufus W. 
Clark of Detroit; the Hon. Charles W. 
Lippitt of Providence; Prof. William K. 
Wickes of Syracuse; the Hon. George D. 
Todd of Louisville, Ky.; the Hon? J. A. 
Cartwright of Nashville, Tenn.; Mr. J. 
Franklin Pierce of Milwaukee, Wis.; and 
Dr. Charles W. Needham of Washington, 
mC 

This committee reports most encourag- 
ingly of the work in many states. A fine 
start has been made, and the work has 
been taken up in different parts of the 
country, in different ways, according to 
local conditions. One society looks after 
the public schools; another works among 
artisans and newly arrived emigrants; 
others are dealing with an influential class 
of citizens for the formation of public 
sentiment. The first edition of the tract 
put out by Gen. Anderson, former chair- 
man of the committe, has been distributed 
among immigrants coming to this country, 
at points of departure, and in the ships 
bringing them over. Prof. Charles W. 
Needham, president of the George Wash- 
ington University, declares that this ed- 
ucational work is of the utmost import- 
ance, and should be given first place in 
the work of the patriotic societies. Morris 
B. Beardsley of Bridgeport, Conn., says 
that while the marking of historical sites, 
and the preservation of documents has 
been well done, yet there is much of equal 
importance. The condition of our country 
subject as it is and will be to the influx 
of vast hordes of not too desirable for- 
eigners, needs the constant care of our 
best people, and unless we can American- 
ize them, they will ruin us. To no set of 
people does the taste appeal so much as to 
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the descendants of early settlers. Patri- 
otic societies can do no nobler work. 

In Missouri the Society of Sons of the 
American Revolution has had five hundred 
copies of Lincoln’s address on “Revolu- 
tion and Evolution,” printed for circula- 
tion. In Wisconsin the S. A. R. works 
among the immigrants of sixteen years 
and upwards. In Pennsylvania is being 
introduced Mr. Gill’s school city system 
with great success. In Michigan the com- 
mittee has brought the subject of instruc- 
tion in the principles of American govern- 
ment and in our early history, before the 
authorities of the public schools of De- 
troit. The Michigan Soéiety, S. A. R., 
has also organized a historical section, con- 
sisting of one hundred members who hold 
monthly meetings, reading papers, and dis- 
cussing the events connected with the 
founding of the nation, and subjects of 
present day interest. 

Mr. A. Howard Clark, secretary-gen- 
eral of the National Society, Sons of the 
American Revolution, has done excellent 
work in his compilation of the “Year 
300k” for 1906. The interesting contents 
include the list of national officers elected 
at Faneuil Hall at the annual congress 
held in Boston last May, and brief bio- 
graphical sketches. Lists of the general 
board of managers, of the former presi- 
dents-general and of the national commit- 
tees for this year are given. The illustra- 
tions include the insignia of the society; 
a fine portrait of Cornelius Pugsley of 
New York, president-general; and a pic- 
ture of the general officers and guests of 
the annual congress taken in Boston last 
May on the steps of the University Club, 
Governor Guild appearing in the centre of 
the group. There is also a picture of the 
delegates and ladies grouped on the steps 
of Boston’s Public Library; and views of 
the congress in session in Faneuil Hall. 
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There are now state societies of the Sons 
of the American Revolution in Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Ok- 
lahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington and 
Wisconsin. There are also societies in 
France and in the Hawaiian Islands. 

Paul Jones Club, a chapter in Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, which is affiliated 
with the Massachusetts Society, Sons of 
the American Revolution, organized ten 
years ago, has just elected these officers: 
president, William L. Hill; vice-presi- 
dent, William A. Hodgdon; secretary, 
George A. Wood; treasurer, John K. 
Bates; historian, Oliver K. Remick, audi- 
tor, Dr. William O. Junkins. The board 
of managers consists of Admiral Joseph 
Foster, Oliver R. Frisbee, Horace A. Mas- 
sey, Charles C. Hodgdon, Frederick S. 
Towle, Dr. H. I. Durgin of South Eliot, 
Maine, and Frank T. Clarkson of Kittery 
Point. The well known Ranger tablet 
erected by this club at Badger’s Island is 
ideally located. It records that on this 
island Paul Jones’ famous continental 
sloop-of-war Ranger was built. 

The board of managers of the Massa- 
Society, Sons of the American 
Revolution, at its monthly meeting admit- 
ted these new members: William Willis 
Beal of Roxbury; Charles Hobart Clark of 
Springfield; Ranson Alfonso Greene of 
Lowell; Frank Edward Kidder of Detroit, 
Michigan; William Stiles Loomis of Hol- 
yoke; Frank Wesley Palmer of Lynn; 
Ralph Henry Shaw of Lowell; Henry 
Pickering Smith of Boston; and Gardner 
K:llsworth Thorpe of Boston. 


chusetts 


DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION 


Mrs. Adeline Frances Fitz, state regent 
of the Massachusetts Society, Daughters 
of the Revolution, states that the next 
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great piece of patriotic work undertaken 
by the General Society, Daughters of the 
Revolution, will be done probably in the 
state of New York. After the fine work 
done by the Massachusetts Socieiy, D. R, 
in raising three-fifths of the $5,000, which 
it cost to erect the arch and ga way on 
Cambridge common in commemoration of 
the fact that it was near the site of the 
Old Elm that General Washington took 
command of the American army, the Mas- 
sachusetts chapters will for another year 
or so, probably confine themselves to local 
work, as, for instance that of the Brook- 
line chapter, which is occupied with plans 
for the preservation and restoration of the 
ancient Edward Devotion house. 

At the last meeting of Nathaniel Tracy 
Chapter of Newburyport, Miss Palmer of 
Longwood gave a paper containing much 
careful study and research on “The Gen- 
eral Court.” The court terms in England 
were named Hilary, Easter, Trinity and 
Michaelmas. When the ocean rolled be- 
tween the colonists and the King, they held 
their meetings when they pleased, with the 
resident governor presiding. The roth of 
October, which we now celebrate as “York- 
town Day,” stands out, also, as the day 
when in 1630, the first public mecting, that 
of the First General Court, was held in 
Boston. 

Deliverance Monroe Chapter of Malden, 
at its November meeting had Mr. Walter 
Kendall Watkins’ delightful paper entitled 
“Over Boston Neck to the Mystic Side.” 

At the last meeting of Washington Elm 
Chapter of Cambridge, held with Mrs. 
Walter Verity at her residence in North 
Cambridge, Miss Elizabeth Ellery Dana 
gave a paper dealing with the life and 
work -of her great-grandfather, born in 
Charlestown in 1743, and who in 1776 be- 
came a member of the council of Massa- 
chusetts, at that time the supreme execu- 
tive power in the United States. In 1779 
he went to Europe as secretary to John 
Adams, who had been sent to negotiate 
a treaty of peace and commerce with 
Great Britain. In 1780 Mr. Dana was ap- 
pointed Minister to Russia. He was Chief 
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Justice of Massachusetts from 1791 and to 
1806; in politics a Federalist. He was the 
father of the poet, Richard H. Dana. 

Mary Washington Chapter of Clinton, 
meeting with Mrs. John E. Farnsworth in 
Lancaster, had a charming paper on “Old 
Lancaster Inn,” written by Mrs. E. M. 
Clark. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


The event of the autumn in the circles 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, was the annual state conference, held 
in Worcester by invitation of Colonel Tim- 
othy Bigelow Chapter. 

The conference was a two days’ session, 
made doubly interesting by a brilliant re- 
ception, and an historic pilgrimage to the 
old home of Artemas Ward in Shrews- 
bury. Mrs. John H. Orr, regent of Tim- 
othy Bigelow Chapter, welcomed the three 
hundred and more delegates, and Miss 
Marie Ware Laughton, regent of Commit- 
tee of Safety Chapter of Boston, a former 
state vice-regent, responded. Mrs. Charles 
H. Masury of Danvers, the state regent, 
presided over the session. 

The chief business concerned the con- 
sideration and adoption of a new set of 
by-laws, and the revised edition was unan- 
imously adopted. This satisfactory con- 
clusion of a matter which has agitated the 
D. A. R. circles for a year or so, seems 
calculated to restore harmony and avert 
the threatened action of the withdrawal 
of some chapters, and the formation of an 
eastern conference. The new rules do 
not materially affect the future, save in 
making -all regents members of the state 
council, and in giving a larger ratio of 
representation to the conferences. The 
present list of officers continues its patri- 
otic work, no change whatever being made 
under the revised state rules. 

Since the state history was published last 
spring, there have been forty-five deaths 
in the state society, including nine “real 
daughters.” The total membership is now 
4.863, with few new chapters in process 
of formation. 


In December the Old South Chapter, 
founded by Mrs. Laura Wentworth Fowl- 
er of Dedham, celebrates its tenth anni- 
versary. Mrs. Fowler as chairman of the 
day has prepared a fine program. Among 
the speakers will be Mrs. Donald McLean, 
of New York, president-general of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution; 
Dr. Moses Greely Parker, of Lowell, pres- 
ident of the Massachusetts Society, Sons 
of the American Revolution; Hon. Eben 
I'rancis Thompson, of Worcester, presi- 
dent of the Sons of the Revolution; A. J. 
C. Sowdon, representing the Society of 
Colonial Wars in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts; and the Rev. Dr. Edward 
A. Horton. Mrs. Adeline Frances Fitz, 
state regent of the Daughters of the Revo- 
lution of Massachusetts, will bring greet- 
ings of her society. Original poems are 
expected from Mrs. Louise Chandler 
Moulton, and Mrs. Grace LeBaron Hep- 
ham. Governor Guild is also expected to 
be present and to speak. 

Paul Revere Chapter, of which Mrs. 
Charles H. Bond is regent, held its Novem- 
ber meeting with Mrs. Erastus Worthing- 
ton, at her home in Dedham, where the 
chapter had the pleasure of welcoming 
Mrs. Flora Adams Darling, of Washington, 
D. C., one of the founders of the National 
Society of the D. A. R. Mrs. Allen gave 
an entertaining paper describing the fa- 
mous home of Thomas Jefferson at Monti- 
cello; and a visit was made to the rooms 
of the Dedham Historical Society, where 
the membeis had the pleasure of seeing 
the fine bell made by Paul Revere. 

Paul Jones Chapter of Boston, of which 
Miss Marion Howard Brazier was the 
founder and regent, sent its charter to 
Washington in October, and disbanded. 
Miss Brazier has just received from 
Washington her appointment as regent of 
a new chapter, named John Paul Jones, 
which will organize with forty members. 

Mercy Warren Chapter of Springfield is 
raising money for a fund to be devoted to 
the support of Miss Mary Cooley, a “real 
daughter,” 
the Revolutionary war. 


whose father was a soldier in 
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Molly Varnum Chapter of Lowell has 
purchased, and is to preserve, the old 
Spaulding house in that city. 

The Society of Mayflower Descendants 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
gave their annual dinner at the Vendome, 
on November 2ist, thus commemorating 
“Compact Day.” 

The seventh “Forefathers’ Day” service 
held by this society, will take place on 


Sunday evening, December 234, in the 
New Old South church, when Dean 
George Hodges, Elder of the S ciety, will 
preach the sermon. The order 
used in previous years, will be 

At the November meeting of | 
of Colonial Wars, held at Hote! Tuileries 
in this city, Prof. W. W. Fen gave an 
interesting paper on “The Convenants of 
the Early Churches.” 


f services 
followed, 


1e Society 





Book 


THE PRESIDENT OF Quex. A Woman’s 
Club Story by Helen M. Winslow. II- 
lustrated by W. L. Jacobs. 


A convincing argument in favor of 
Women’s Clubs, with a graceful hint at 
their development and present broad 
scope, and lightened up with a pretty lit- 
tle romance. A most readable and popular 
book, for ignore Women’s Clubs as the 
unenthused may, they occupy a prominent 
place in present day society. It is the 
story of what an attractive young widow, 
utterly cast down by the loss of her 
mother, baby and husband within a year, 
chief stockholder in a large corporation 
which employs child labor and provides 
unsanitary tenements at high rentals for 
its employees, and a Woman’s Club did 
for each other and for civic betterment. 
After a year’s hard work as President of 
such a club, Quex, she takes a cottage at 
the shore with a friend for a period of 
rest. “I begin to see now,” she told 
Hope one evening as they watched the 
moon rise from the rim of the sea, 
“where a woman may be doing wrong in 
giving herself too freely to club work. If 
the woman has a family who need her, if 
she has children, or a husband, or any 
one dependent upon her for comfort or 
inspiration or support. she cannot afford 
to give herself too generously to causes. 
With me it has been different. I needed 
just this sort of stimulus.” “Yes, and 
there are others who do,” answered Hope. 
“The woman’s club is a blessed boon to 
the woman who has raised a family of 
children, who no longer need her at home; 
to the widow, who, under the old condi- 
tions would pine in solitude; to the spin- 


Notes 


ster who is dependent on the charities 
and the social opportunities of the board- 
ing house or small flat, and thro ugh these, 
it becomes a great influence for good ina 
community. Look at Mrs. Blake, a soli- 
tary though cheerful widow; at Felicie, 
an up-to-date bachelor maiden without 
the slightest inclination to preside over 
any man’s home; at yourself, who would 
have buried yourself in grief over the in- 
evitable; at me, who am an _ independent 
working woman. The club has been our 
salvation in a way.” “Yes,” admitted 
Nancy. “But there are a good many young 
mothers in Quex. Most of these are sen- 
sible enough to come only for the inspira- 
tion and relaxation they get at the meet- 
ings. I never put them on committees or 
ask them to do club work. I do not be- 
lieve they ought to give themselves to 
work outside their own homes.” “Any 
more than you would deny them the stimu- 
lus of smeeting with us once or twice a 
month,” said Hope. “Club work is a de- 
light to me. I have time for it. I like 
it. But my sister who has four children 
and a husband whose digestion seems to 
suffer from her absence at his table, has 
all she can do to look after them. ‘You 
may do the looking after the Borrioboolah 
Ghas,’ she said the last time I saw her, ‘I 
have neither time nor strength to ameli- 
orate the conditions of the children in the 
slums. That work is for unmarried 
women or childless ones at any rate. As 
for us young mothers, by the time we have 
ameliorated the conditions of our own 
children and pacified our husbands, it is 
time to go to bed—and we are tired 
enough to do it too.’” (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company.) 
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BOOK NOTES 


PerKINS OF PortLANnp. By Ellis Parker 

Butler. 

Mr. Butler who “discovered” how to 
make seve! a score lamp chimneys out of 
one dozer 1 old champagne bottles and con- 
yulsed the good housekeepers thereby, who 
wrote “ ia is Pigs’ and is responsible 
for many other good reasons why people 
laugh and grow fat has a most engaging 
character in Mr. Perkins of Portland the 
King of advertising promotors, “Perkins’s 
Patent Porous Plasters” indeed do “make 
all pains and aches fly faster” and so do 
the other ingenious devices of this Colonel 
Sellers of the advertising world. The 
lop-eared guinea pigs, “Pratt’s Hats that 
air the hair,’ Murdock’s soap that caused 
all who bit it to perspire bubbles, “Onoto- 
reatiskika Water” which brought the 
Grand Rapids Rheumatic Club to the fin- 
ish of the town lots in Glaubus Centre— 
and to their own, the million automobiles 
that advertised to their million owners in 
scout “don’t swear, drink glenguzzle” 
all these and many more quaint and curi- 
ous devi ‘es are set forth in eight “adven- 
tures” ny: certainly place the book in 
the broad grin series. (Herbert B. 
Turner & Company, 683 Atlantic ave., 
Boston. Price, $1.00.) 


THE Wuote Law or NEw _ ENGLAND 
Towns. By James S. Garland. New 
England Town Law, a digest of statutes 
and decisions concerning towns and 
town officers. 

In this volume, for the first time, the 
Town Law of the New England states is 
presented for comparison, study and refer- 
ence, as a separate body of homogeneous 
law, different from the municipai law of 
the rest of the United States. 

The plan of the work comprises an in- 
troduction, and six divisions covering 
summaries of the statutes and decisions 
relating to towns and town officers in 
Massachusetts, Maine, New H:mpshire, 
Vermont, Rhode Island and Cornecticut. 

The introduction treats of the origin 
and growth of town government; the re- 
lation of towns to state and country; 
their powérs and duties; various foims of 
minor municipal corporations; tax<tion; 
debt limits; schools; poor-laws; the caucus 
and primary elections ; and other phases 
and problems of town government. 

The statutes of each state, with the de- 
cisions of the courts interpreting them 
are separately abstracted, and arranged 
under the following principal heads: 

Assessors, Boroughs, Caucuses and 
Primaries, Collectors, Constables, Elec- 
tions, Fence Viewers, Health Boards, 
Highways, Highway Surveyors, Intoxicat- 
ing Liquors, Jurors, Justices of the Peace, 
Libraries, Listers, Militia, Moderator, 


Overseers of the Poor, Paupers, Police, 

Pounds, Registrars of Voters, Road Com- 

missioner, Schools, School Committees 

Selectmen, Street Railways, Supervisors of 

the Check-List, Taxation, Town Clerk, 

fown Council, Town Treasurer, Tree 

Warden, Trustees of Public Funds, Un- 

organized Towns and Gores, Villages, 

Village Districts, Voters, Ways, Weights 

and Measures. 

Similarity of arrangement throughout 
the work facilitates comparison of statutes 
and decisions on any subject, and there is 
also a common index to the introduction 
and to the statutes of the six states. 

The value of this collection of statutes 
is evident. Questions as to the law of any 
state can often be solved, or at least il- 
luminated, by reference to the statutes of 
other states, and to the decisions which 
construe them. 

The work is thus a compilation of all 
the statutes and a digest of the pertinent 
cases, presenting in a corvenie:.t form for 
town officers, and for lawyers who have 
to advise them, all the law there is on 
any topic of town government. 

The thoroughness of the editor's work 
may be inferred from the fact that 3540 
cases are cited under the statutes they 
discuss. The abstract of laws and de- 
cisions is brought down to the year 1906. 
(The Boston Book Company, 83-91 
Francis St., Fenway, Boston.) 

PHYSICAL Epucation. E By Dudley A. Sar- 
gent, M. D., Director of the Hemenway 
Gymnasium, Harvard’ University. 

The grand aim in all sports and athletic 
exercises should be to supplement, so far 
as possible, the deficiencies in one’s life 
work or occupation. Dr. Sargent, recog- 
nizing this aim, has made an attempt in 
this book to place the training of the body 
upon the same educational basis as the 
training of the intellect, believing that 
this is the only rational way to meet the 
excesses and abuses of athleticism and to 
encourage the attainment of the highest 
ideals in mental and physical development. 

Dr. Sargent well says: “The opinion is 
fast gaining ground that the progress of 
the world is not due so much to men of 
talent and genius as to the well-organized, 
finely balanced men of ordinary abilities 
who can stay at their posts of duty when 
their more brilliant competitors have 
wearied of welldoing, sickened of their 
surroundings, or dropped out of the race. 
Man’s ability to do physical or intellectual 
work depends upon his ability to generate 
force; that is, to convert food, water, and 
air into organic faculty, then into effective 
energy. Whenever a man rises to pre- 
eminence in any walk of Jife it is because 
of this generating power.” (Ginn & Com- 
pary. 29 Beacon St., Boston. Price, $1.50.) 





With the Publishers 


Brentanos will shortly publisii Mr. 
Allan Fea’s “Some Beauties of the Seven- 
teenth Century.” It contains a series of 
memoirs of memorable women who figure 
in this picturesque period of history. 
Avoiding politics as far as possible, the 
author dips into private history and per- 
sonal anecdote. Sidelights of history are 
always attractive, and Mr. Fea, in dealing 
with them, is quite in his element. More- 
over, he illustrates the book with hitherto 
unpublished portraits, and the finest ex- 
amples of the art of Lely, Kneller, Cooper, 
or Petitot. 


FREDERICK A. RAY 
Author of “Maid of the Mohawk” 


A stirring, historical novel with a sweet 
and wholesome love story running through 
its pages, is “Maid of the Mohawk,” jus: 
issued by The C. M. Clark Publishin : 
Company, Boston. 

The author, Frederick A. Ray, was es- 
pecially happy in his choice of the beauti- 
ful Mohawk valley as a background for 
his story. No other section of the United 
States is so rich in historical interest as 
this picturesque valley in New York state, 
extending between Albany and Syracuse, 
along the river stretch of 150 miles—the 


a poem to “The Mighty Mohawk” 
trip through the valley in 180, 

Among the famous personag:s who fig- 
ure conspicuously in the plot o! the “Maid 
of the Mohawk” are: Gen George 
Washington, General Nicholas Herkimer. 
that splendid patriot and brave soldier 
who commanded the “Tryon County Mil- 
tia” in the battle of Oriskany, ‘he notori- 
ous Walter Butler, Sir Willi: Johnson, 
Benedict Arnold, General Clinton, Colonel 
Jacob Klock, and Joseph Brant, Theyen- 
danegea, the Indian chief of th: Mohawks 
called “the Washington of his people,” a 
leader who never deserted his race 
peace or war, in victory or defeat. 

The unsuccessful interview |etween this 
fearless young warrior and General Her- 
kimer is entertainingly described by Mr, 
Ray as is also the famous battle of Fort 
Stanwix in 1777. Mr. Ray gives us a 
graphic description of old Fort Schuyler 
“where since the thriving village of Utica 
has grown,” Lake Otsego, Fort Plain, 
where the Tryon County Militia were 
called together in 1773, and the sad end of 
General Herkimer, who was wounded at 
Oriskany and taken to his home— the 
house which is still standing about two 
miles below Little Falls—where ten days 
after the battle he died. 

The hero of this story, Henry Van 
Borne, figures as a scout who passed the 
encircling lines of Indians at the risk of 
his life and carried news to General Gan- 
sevoort. 

One of the strongest character studies 
in the book is Paul Manning, who Mr 
Ray supposes is the “Unknown Benefac- 
tor,” who gave large sums of money to 
General Washington, thereby saving the 
Continental troops from starvation. 

Jeanne, the heroine, is a lovable young 
woman of rare sweetness and_ great 
strength of character. Her interview with 
Major Andre when she pleads for the life 
f her officer sweetheart, Henry Van 

orne, shows that she is just the sort of a 
heroine that we all love to find either in 
real life or in fiction. 

Although this is Mr. Ray’s initial ap- 
pearance in the field of literature, his first 
book has none of the ear marks of an 
amateur’s effort. His style is vigorous; 
his characters are well and firmly drawn 
and his plot is intensely interesting from 


on his 


in 


same that inspired the poet Moore to write first to last. 











Chuck It 


If you have been wearing an ugly mask put it away and let 





your friends enjoy seeing the real pers’ ~ ‘ then, at least. A 


physician describes some of the effects of coffee thus: 


“In some cases the skin becomes sallow and more sensative 
to cold; digestion is impaired; appetite gradually wanes; sleep is ob- 
tained with difficulty and does not refresh the individual; liver and 
kindred complaints occur and a kind of joylessness that throws a dark 
shade all over God’s lovely nature.” 


It is easy to lay aside the “Coffee face” if well made 


POSTUM 


is used instead of ordinary coffee. 
‘“‘There’s a Reason” 


Read the book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Postum Cereal Co, Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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WITH THE PUBLISHERS 


“Stella’s Adventures in Siarland.” by 
Elbridge H. Sabin, is a children’s bsok 
announced for early publication by Sznall, 
Maynard & Company. It is to have numer- 
ous full-page and marginal illustrations 
in black and white to embellish a text 
which in itself will entertain young people 
up to the age of fifteen or even older. 
The author has the true art of telling a 
delightful and original child’s story 
which is both unique in idea and fresh in 
treatment. Although Stella goes on an 
imaginary journey to the sky, the per- 
sonages she sees there are wonderfully 
human and natural, and her talks and 
experiences with those whom she meets 
have an unusual element of normal human 
interest. Mercury the Messenger boy, II 
tempered Mr. Moon, Venus and _ her 
School, Mr. Mars, and Neptune are char- 
acters that, along with the attractive 
pictures that illustrate the text, captivate 
any child 

* 
* x 
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Wily Machinations of a 
seemingly good- natured and harmless 
priest, who has schemes of his own for 
the benefit of a favorite niece. Large 
property rights are involved, together with 
a hoarded pile of diamonds, which have 
been singularly concealed for safe-keep- 
ing. The hand of the woman whose 
property is thus at stake is sought by 
two eager rivals, whose fortunes are in- 


2 
Narrauve Or wie 


volved in the plot. ‘The custod 
diamonds, when at last found, 
to exciting complications, with t 
Father Pink, as the cleverest actor 
drama. It is by no means an 
man who can elude obviously cert 
ture by backing into a cage of 
lions with whom he had previou 
friends for that purpose, and then 
ing, without possible pursuit, t! 
secret passage. 


of the 
es rise 
priest, 
in the 
rdinary 
in cap- 
trained 

made 
retreat~ 
ugh a 
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Barnegat Bay seems to be co 
its literary heritage. Although 
neglected by novelists, the quai: 
who live along the shore front of this part 
of New Jersey are now being discovered, 
for the Scribners have recently iblished 
two books of fiction, the scenes of 
are laid in that section. One ot 
F. Hopkinson Smith’s “Tides of 
egat,’ the other is Sewell Ford 
gate of Mogador.” Mr. Smith s 


ig into 
» long 


pec »ple 


which 
these is 
Barn.~ 
“True- 
lects the 
s stage, 
“Cedartown 
an 


light-house at Barnegat Inlet for | 
while Mr. 
folks ” 


Ford writes of 


Perennes familiang wit! 


ot expression. He tells many striking 
facts about the country, the settlers, and 
the Indians, and gives a first hand picture 
of the regions he traversed of great fresh- 
ness and value. The Journals are accom- 
panied by a short account of Mr. Smith’s 
life and a brief sketch of the early history 
of these river valleys by Francis WV. Hal- 
sey, The book is published only in @ 
limited edition of 780 copies. 
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Comfort 
Cleanliness 
Health 


Come from Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


Personal cleanliness means bodily healthfulness. 
When the skin is kept clean and free from per- 
spiration and impurities, the tiny pores perform 
their functions freely and‘naturally. But real bodily 
cleanliness depends upon the soap that is used. A 
clean, pure soap of genuinely healthful ingredients 
is necessary. The soothing, cleansing and antiseptic 
qualities of 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


indicate its perfect purity and unsurpassed medicinal 
properties. It soothes the skin, allays irritation and 
safeguards the health by cleansing thoroughly. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap makes the complexion clear 
and fresh. Unequalled for bathing and toilet purposes. 


Sold by druggists everywhere. 








Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, black or brown, 50c. 
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The Advertising Manager ee roe 
will be glad to know that we 
can send him for the next six 


THEMAHIN: 
| ADVERTISING 
The Mahin DATA BOOK 


Advertising 
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Data Book 


evi 


Po A is tt OR Ay OO ae 


rREE 


With a year’s subscription to 


“The Manufacturers’ Paper” 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


(Official organ of the National Association of Manufacturers) 


The cost of this standard book on advertising 
has always been $2.00. The subscription 
price of American Industries is $1.00 a year. 





COUPON 


American Industries, 
Cut off and fill the coupon below, pin a dollar bill 824 Maiden Lane Bldg, 
to it and mail it to us if you want American New York City 


: i Please find enclosed one dol- 
Industries and The Advertising Data Book, his eg ote aend aoe Dee 


both for $1.00. can Industries for one yeaf 
from date; and also send me free 
the Mahlin "Advertising Data Book 
(latest a Name 
Address. . teen 
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EXTRA SPECIAL! 


THE PHILISTINE Magazine one year 
LITTLE JOURNEYS. one year—1907 
One DE LUXE ROYCROFT BOOK 


Two Dollars for All 
IF SUBSCRIPTION IS SENT TO US SOON 


Send us ,our subscription within two weeks after you receive this offer, and we will 
present »ou, Gratis, a leather-bound, silk-lined, De Luxe Roycroft book. This volume 
is printe on hand-made paper, from a new font of antique type, in two colors. The 
initials, itle-page and ornaments were specially designed by our own artists. As an 


example of fine bookmaking it will appeal to the bibliophile as one of the best books 
ever made in America. 


Take your choice, one of these beautiful 
books with every subscription for the PHILIS- 
TINE MAGAZINE and LITTLE JOURNEYS 
The Man of Sorrows Elbert Hubbard 
Rip Van Winkle Washington Irving 
Thomas Jefferson Lentz and Hubbard 
The Rubaiyat Omar Khayyam 
Respectability Elbert Hubbard 
A Dog of Flanders Ouida 
The Law of Love William Marion Reedy 
The Ballad of Reading Gaol Oscar Wilde 
Nature Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Self-Reliance Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Love, Life and Work Elbert Hubbard 
Justinian and Theodora Elbert and Alice Hubbard 
Crimes Against Criminals Robert G. Ingersoll 
ELBERT HUBBARD’S Little Journeys are now used as text-books in many schools. 
They contain a wealth of historical information without encyclopedic dryness. The 
series of Nineteen Hundred Seven will be to the Homes of Great Reformers. Subjects 
as follows, with frontispiece portrait: 


JOHN WESLEY JOHN BRIGHT 

HENRY GEORGE BRADLAUGH 

GARIBALDI WYCLIFF 

RICHARD COBDEN OLIVER CROMWELL 

THOMAS PAINE ANN HUTCHINSON 

JOHN KNOX J. J. ROUSSEAU 
THE PHILISTINE, East Aurora, N. Y. 

Enclosed find Two Dollars, and I request you to send me The 

Philistine magazine for one year, and Little Journeys for 1907, also 
the gratis De Luxe Roycroft Book, all as per your special offer. 





Remit by draft or Post Office order—it is unsafe to send currency by mail 
unless letter is registered. 

















® #» WHERE TO DINE IN BOSTON ¢ ¥ 
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COOK’S 


A ta CARTE Perrect SERVICE 
Centre oF SHOPPING DISTRICT 


23-33 Avon St. 
LANDERS’ 


Lapigs’ AND GENTLEMEN’S RESTAURANT 
189 CoLumsBus Ave. 695 WASHINGTON ST. 


Open Day and Night 








Noontime REsSorRT IN BANKING DISTRICT 
LeCLAIR LUNCH 
Best Coffee in Boston 
N. PLAKIAS, PROPRIETOR 5 STATE STREET 
Lynn, HAVERHILL 


\ Stuy 
AND LAWRENCE 


THE ROCKLAND CAFE 


351A COLUMBUS AVE. 
A. PLAKIAS, PROPRIETOR 


Our CoMBINATION BREAKFAST A SPECIALTY 


Bay State Dairy Lunch 


C. H. Jackson, MANAGER 





203 TREMONT AND 
38 Warren StTs., 
ALSO 




















CROSBY’S 













19 SCHOOL ST., 








McDONALD’S 


131 Tremont Sr. 
Lapiges’ & GENTLEMEN’s LUNCHEON Sravice 


Vienna Bakery Tel. 1728 Oxford 


R. H. WHITE’S 
DINING HALL 


A Resort FOR SHOPPERS 
AFTERNOON TEA IN THE JAPANESE GARDEN 











1874 A Hearty Meal A Square Meal 1906 
OLD MARKET DINING ROOMS 


OuR PATRONS COME FROM ALL PARTS OF 
New ENGLAND AND THEY COME OFTEN 
Durcin ParK & Co., 30 N. Marxzr Sr. 








743 WASHINGTON STREET 
QI-93 BLACKSTONE STREET 
42 CLINTON STREET 

49 COMMERCIAL STREET 
44 SOUTH MARKET STREET 





The NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE recommends the above well- 
known firms to all visitors in Boston as reliable places in which to dine. 








fhe TEACHERS EXCHANGE 120 Boyiston street. 
» tors and Private Schools. 
Guaeianieee invited: Telephone 











Mount Birds 


” Wecan teach you by mail tostuffand mountall 
(ge? kinds of Birds, Animuls, Game Heads, etc. 
Be your own taxi- 
> dermist. Decorate your home with your Sag re 
ey trophies. Or increase your income selling 8 

mens and mounting for others. Earily, quickly 
& learned in spare time, by m: n and women. 
” endorsements by thousands of students. It interested 
write today for catalogee and Taxidermy Magazine 
FREE, WRITE TODAY. N.W. School +f Taxt- 
dermy, Inc, 209 B Street, Omaha, Neb. 








America Printing Co. 






























HIUXHAM’ S ABSORB "ST PADS! 


stop the pain and cure 


Rheumatism, 


Lumbago, aching feet and limbs, 
a doctors, dosing or liniments. 
ead by mail prepaid. 
A ee. .. tell ng all about them, FREE. 
The Huxham Pad Co. 5 Park Sa. Boston. 

















BOOK, MAGAZINE AND 
GENERAL PRINTING 
LINOTYPE COMPOSITION 


8 Dix Place’ Boston, Mass. 


TELEPHONE 1833 OXFORD 











WINDSOR WATER 


From StTaTE OF MAINE 


THE PUREST 


Boston OrFricE—OLpD Sour BUILDING 
Telephone, 2128 Alain 



















































































































2000 


Paintings 





Tapestry Tapestry Employed 
toChose | Paintings | test fen 





38 Artists 


the Paris Salon 











SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED FOR SPECIAL ROOMS 








firtistic home Decoration 


Wa" CAN SHOW YOU effects never before thought of, and at moderate prices, too. Write for 


Color Schemes, Designs, Estimates. 


Artists sent to All Parts of the World to execute 


every sort of Decoration. We are educating the country in Color Harmony. We supply 
everything that goes to make up the Interior of a Home — Stained Glass, Relief, Carpets, Furniture, 
Parquetry, Tiles, Window Shades, Art Hangings, Draperies, Posters. 





|] BUSSIAN TAPESTRY 


For Wa!! Hangings in colors to match all 
kinds of woodwork, carpets, draperies, 
furniture coverings, etc. Is the best, 
newest and most durable of its kind. It 
is made 52 and 76 inches wide, so that a 
wall may be covered without a single seam 
showing —a great advantage over burlap 
—and the cost is very little more. 

ART CRETONS 


The sidewallsof boudoirsor bed chambers 
covered with Gobelin Art Cretons possess 
at once the artistic advantage of grace in 
design, with the softness and richness of 
the most expensive Imported Damasks at 
a trifling cost above that of wall paper. 
WALL PAPER 


Our stock of wall paper has been carefull: 
selected from the full line of every wall 
aper manufacturer bota in America, 
anada and Europe. Each paper has 
been selected for some special purpose 
and has qualities in it which our expert 
color salesman will be glad to explain. 
re are among them many beautiful 
designs ranging in price from 10 cents (a 
roll of 8 full yards) up. 
DRAPERIES 
Every one knows the importance which 
draperies impart to a house; they make or 
mar. It is admitted that not every one is 
competent to select the proper colorings 
to intone with the sidewall decorations 
and furniture coverings. Each of our 
salesmen is an expert in this; and our 
patrons may be sure that they will not get 
the customary mechanical inattention of 
incompetent salesmen; but will be served 
by men who have had wide experience, 
and who enter with enthusiasm into their 
work—men who have made color har- 
Mony their chief study. We make no 
extra charge for this valuable service. 
There’s surely some satisfaction in know- 
ing that one can get “the proper thing’’ 
om us. We have established our own 
mills for the manufacture of draperies 
specially made in design and colorings to 
match wall papers, and other side wall 
coverings. The propriety of our prices 
Will astonish you. 











Illustrated Somgentiem 
of the Douthitt Tapestry 
Painting Studies 


There are more than Five Hundred of 
these illustrations, and the publication of 
thi pendium represents an outlay of 
Ten Thousand Dollars and usually sells for 
$1.00 a copy. To the readers of The 
New England Magazine an arrangement 
has been made to send a copy on receipt 
of only 50 cents. 


FREE If you will send us the floor plans 
of your house we will send you 
free a color scheme, illustrated by samples 
themselves.. Tell us what you want on 
the walls of the principal rooms—tint, 
paint, paper or stuff. If possible send us 
the plans, rough pencil outline will do. 
Tell us if you want curtains, carpets, furni- 
ture—in fact, itemize to us everything you 
desire. Send 25 cents to pay postage. 


Douthitt’s Manual of 
Art Decorations 


The art book of the century, 200 royal 

uarto pages filled with full-page eolored 
fliustrations of modern home interiors and 
studies. Price $2.00. If you want to 
keep up in decoration send $2.00 for this 
book, worth $50.00. 


SCHOOL 


In our Tapestry Painting School (which 
we have arranged to keep open the year 
around for the benefit of out-of-town 
students and others) we give six 3-hour 
lessons for only $5.00. e sell complete 
Printed Instructions by mail for $1.00. 
New Compendium of 550 studies, 50 cents. 
This compendium is sent free with Printed 
Instructions. We rent tapestry paintings. 
Full size drawings, paints, brushes, ete., 
supplied. Nowhere, Paris not excepted, 
are such advantages offered pupils. 
TAPESTRY MATERIALS 


We manufacture Tapestry Material for 
painting upon, superior to foreign goods 
and half the price. Book of peo og 10 
cents. Send $1.50 for trial order of two 
yards of 50-inch wide No. 6 goods, worth 
$3.00. 





ecial attention is given to Correspondence, and our Color Experts will answer all ques- 
ins pertaining to Furnishing and Decorating the Home. A full line of Posters by Riviere, 
Mucha, Livemont, Cassiers, Golay and all the eminent French, German and English Poster Artists. 


“The Douthitt Building’’ 


John F. Douthitt 


273 FIFTH AVENUE (Near 36th St 
NEW YORK met 




















Scribner’s Magazine 


IN 1907 


THE FRUIT OF THE TREE 


The New Novel by 


EDITH WHARTON 
Author of The House of Mirth. Begins in the January Number. 


Other Most Attractive Features 


More of the Delightful Rebecca Stories 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin 


“Days Off” a Charming Series of Outdoor Papers 
By Henry van Dyke 


‘ r - Among 
Touring Europe in An Automobile 


country. 
Two articles by Henry Norman. Illustrated. Farland 


‘ Prof. D 
French Country Life K. Gral 


Described by Madame Waddington 0 
. ar 
The “Call of the West” to the Englishmen of Elizabeth’s Time pert on 


A series of articles on America and Elizabethan England 
By Sidney Lee 











Everyb: 
accepta 
How Great Battles of the War Were Won and Lost I. We 


fascina’ 
By General E. P. Alexander by Mrs 


354 pa: 
The Chase of the Old Spanish Treasure Ships al 
By John C. Fitzpatrick, with remarkable illustrations by the scriptic 


great English artist, Brangwyn Subu 
The | 


I. W 
ers, h 


ble 
Send for Illustrated Prospectus and a Scribner Bookmark. a 


By Subscribing Now you get the Christmas Number volum 
$3.00 A YEAR———————-25 CENTS A NUMBER India 


: send | 

Active representatives wanted in every town. It is easy to secure A Subu 
subscriptions for Scribner’s—and profitable. Liberal commissions Se 
to agents. Send now for terms. : 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 


Short Stories by leading writers. 
Illustrations by famous artists, etc., etc. 
























The one 


—— 


essential 
—— 






magazine 
— —— 


for the man or woman 







SuBURBAN]IFE Suburban 
| Life 











Amagnificent magazine of 52 








living in 













or more large pages, 31x14 


the country wi h often one hundred half- 










country. 
Farland, 





by Mrs. 


Il. We 
enabled 
volume 
send to 


money? 





SUBURBAN LIFE is both helpful and practical, and becomes of increasing 


Among the contributors to Suburban Life are some of the best known writers in the 


Prof. Dallas Lore Sharpe, of the Boston University; Helen M. Winslow; Prof. Charles 
K. Graham, of Conn. Agricultural College; Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright, author of “The 
Garden of a Commuter’s Wife; Prof. Edward F. Bigelow; Eben E. Rexford; Edward 
T. Hartman, Secretary Mass. Civic League; Thomas F. Anderson, the well known ex- 


pert on travel subjects; Dr. E. P. Felt, and others. 


Everybody likes books, and for the holidays there is no more 
acceptable gift. These two offers are exceptional. 

I. We have secured a special edition of that most popular and 
fascinating book, “The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife,” written 


354 pages; good, clear type; and is an addition to any library. 
Until this edition is exhausted, we will send to any address, 
postpaid, 
scription to Suburban Life, the two for $1.50. 


Suburban Life, 1 Year . . The Two 
The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife 


ers, Messrs. McClure, Phillips & Company, whereby we are 
most delightful experience of E. P. Rowell entitled “The Country Home.” This is a 
India tint paper, and is manufactured to sell for $1.50. For the rext thirty days we will 


Suburban Life, the two for $2.00. How could you invest $2.00 ard get more for your 


Suburban Life $1 year . . . «. The Two 
Powell’s ‘The Country Home” . . . 


SUBURBAN LIFE, 18 State St., Boston. 





tone engravings, printed on 
coated pap?r. 































15 cents a copy. $1.50 a year. 


value the longer you take it. 
FEATURES FOR NEXT YEAR. 





We have already arranged for articles from Bishop Mallalieu; J. Horace Mc- 
President of the American Civic Association; Martha McCulloch Williams; 


OUR SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER. 


Mabel Osgood Wright. The volume is bound in cloth; 


a copy of this delightful volume and a full year’s sub- 


for $1.50 


have made a special arrangement with the publish- 








to furnish the readers of Suburban Life with that 
of 383 pages, with 21 half-tone engravings. The entire volume is printed on 


any address, postpaid, a copy of this volume and a full year’s subscription to 


for $2.00 


COLONIAL ANNEX 
600 ROOMS 


Sixth and Penn Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Modern in Every Respect 
Rates $1.00 up. 


Rooms with bath, $1 50 u)» 


Centrally Located 


F. C. Smitu, Mar. 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 








HOTEL ALBER 


Cor. 11th St.& University Pla 
NEW York 


- One Block West of Broadway , , 





The only absolutely fire-proof hotel be 
low 23rd St. Most centrally located, yet 
quiet. Convenient to both the wholesak 
district an! the large department stores 
Rooms from $1.00 per day up. 100 rooms 
with private bath from $2.00 per day up 
All modern conveniences, including Long 
Distance Phone in each room. Clu 
Breakfasts and meals at fixed prices, Sen¢ 
for Guide of New York City. 


L. FRENKEL, : : PROPRIETOR 








Dew Wall Papers 


We have just received 
a large invoice of ... 


++ Japanese + 


Wall Papers 


Designed Expressly for Dining 
Rooms, Libraries and Vestibules 


WE CARRY CONSTANTLY IN STOCK THE 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF FINE AND 
MEDIUM GRADES OF WALL PAPERS 
OF ANY CONCERN IN .BOSTON 


Prices as low as same grade of goods can be bought 
at in New England 


Thomas F. Swan 
12 Lornbill, waikscs. Boston 








TELEPHONE, 264 MAIN 


—_. 





lowest Fire 


Take Olive 


Special 
EVERY 


JNO. | 


nothing 

you the 
and cold 
and $1.< 
bath $1 
weekly r 
wa'er 0 
to $10. 

$14 to $ 








Che 
Washington 


Kingshighway and 
Washington Biv 


lowest Fire Insurance Rate of any Hotel 
in St. Louis. 
Take Olive Cars. Twenty Minutes Ride. 


Special Rates by the Month. 
EVERYTHING FIRST CLASS 


JNO. C. KNAPP, Mgr. 











Saint Paul Hotel 


Sixtieth Street and Columbus Avenue, 
NEW YORK 


New Fireproof Hotel, Beautifully Furnished 


One block from Central 
Park, Grand Circle, New 
Subway and 6th and 9th 
Ave. “L”’ Stations. All 
surface lines pass or trans- 
fer direct to hotel. 


ONE HUNDRED SIN- 
GLE ROOMS, per day, 


$1.00 


ONE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY ROOMS, with 
Private Bath, per day, 


feeee) $1.50 
SUITES fursiu®etrxn $2.50 


and upwards 
All baths have shower bath attachment. Long 
distance telephone in each room. 
Rates positively lower than any other modern 
high class hotel in the city. 


RESTAURANT A LA CARTE 


& 
JOHN W. WHEATON, Proprietor 


























Commonwealth Hotel 
Cor, Bowdoin St., Opp. State House 
BOSTON, MASS. 





This hotel is new and absolutely fire- 
proof ; even the floors are of stone. 
nothing wood but the doors. We offer 
you the following rates; Room with hot 
and cold water and free public bath $1 
and $1.50 a day. Rooms with private 
bath $1.50 and $2 a day. Will makea 
weekly rate for rooms with hot and cold 
wa'er of $6 to $3; with private bath $9 
to $10. Suites of two rooms with baths, 
$14 to $22. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, 
Manager 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 











me LENOX HOTEL 
BUFFALO 


Modern. Highest Grade. Fi: eproof. 
OUR OWN ELECTRIC CARRIAGES, 
EXCLUSIV+LY FOR PAIRONS every 
few minutes between Hotel, Depots, Wharves 
and through the Business District. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day and up 
GEORGE DUCHSCHERER, Proprietor 




















from Main 6090. 





You Can Be At Home 
and travel or travel 


and be at home if you 


have a residence telephone. 


Rates and full particulars 


Contract Dept., 101 Milk St., Boston 


NEW ENGLAND TEL. & TEL. CO. 





What Press Clippings 
Mean to You 


Press clipping information is information you 


can obtain in no other way. As a business aid. 
Press Clippings will place before you every scrap 
of news printed in the country pertaining to your 
business. They will show you every possible mar- 
ket, big and little, for your goods, openings that 
you would never even hear about in the ordinary 
way, and—they give you this information while it 
is fresh and valuable. 

If you have a hobby or wish information upon 
any subject or topic, press clippings will give you 
all the current information printed on the subject. 

The cost for any purpose is usually but a few 
cents a day. The 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 


the largest press clipping bureau in the world, 
reads and clips 55,000 papers and other periodi- 
cals each month, and even if you are now a sub- 
scriber to some other clipping bureau, it will pay 
you to investigate our superior service. 
Write for our book about Press Clippings and our Daily Busi- 
ness Reports, and ask about The International Information 
Bureau, which supplies complete manuscripts or material for 


addresses, essays, lectures and debates, and complete and relia- 
ble information upon any subject at a reasonabie cost. Address 


International Press Clipping Bureau 
145 Boyce Bldg., Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A. 


TYPEWRITER 
BARGAINS 


CONSOLIDATED 
TYPEWRITER 
EXCHANGE 


.243) Broadway, N. Y. 


(Established 1881) eZ 


Sell Absolutely reliable typewriters of 
all makes; fully guaranteed; at astonish 
ingly low prices; shipped allowing exami- 
nation and trial: DON’T PAY AGENTS’ AM 
SALESMEN’S COMMISSIONS: deal direct and 
Save your money. UNCLE SAM is our sales 
man; he only charges two cents. sem 
PosTAL for illustrated price list. It wil 
Pay you. 
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Delaware Ave. & Johnson Pk. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

A modern, high-class and conven- 
ient stopping place, offering every 
accommodation for the comfort 
and pleasure of transient guests. 
Moderate prices. 

Harry C. Griswold, Proprietor. 

















IMPROVE WITH AGE 


Time is the best witness to the excellent 
qualities of Gabler Pianos. The Gabler 
hought to-day, will have a still mellower, 
richer and sweeter tone twenty years hence. 


GABLER 
PIANOS 


owe their remarkable durability to the ex- 
treme care and skill with which they are 
built, and the high quality of materials 
used in ir entire construction. The 
test of o fifty years has proved that, 
while you can buy a higher priced instru- 
ment, you cannot buy a better piano than 
the Gable 

There's «. novel, interesting booklet wait- 
ing here for you— 

“AROUND THE WORLD 
'N A PIANO 3O0X.” 


Send us your address and you'll get it. 
ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 
Established 1854. 


Warerooms 180 Tremont St., Boston Mass. 
466 Whitlock Ave., Borough Bronx 
NEW YORK CITY 























QUILTED 
MATTRESS 
PAD S—— 


Money spent wisely means comfort 
and pleasure to the spender. You go 
to bed to rest. QUILTED MATirEss 
Paps will make your bed comfortable 
as well as keep yours and baby’s bed 
in a perfect sanitary condition. 

The cost is small, and when washed 
they are as good as new. 














Ask your Dry Goods dealer. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING Co, 
- 15 LAIGHT STREET 
New York City, New York 











An Ideal Christmas Gift 


Ifyou are in doubt what to buy for mother, wife 
sister or friend, remember that Bissell’s ““Cyeo” Bearing 
Sweeper never fails to please, and it is a constant re- 
minder of the giver forten years. It reduces the labor 
about 95 per cent., confines all the dust, brightens and 

SPrecs +03 the carpets and will outlast forty brooms. 
Prices : $2.50, 33.00,$3.25, $3.50, $4.00, $4.50, 85.00, $5.50. 


© © Buy a 

A Free Christmas Gift 2'.; 

) between now and Jan. Ist, 1907, from any dealer, send us 

the purchase slip and receive free a good quality mor- 

roco leather card case, without any printingon it. Some- 

‘thing any lady or gentleman would appreciate. 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Dept. 111, GRAND RAPIDS MICH. 
(Largest and only exclusive manufacturers of carpet 
sweepers in the world.) 





RW Macy & Coo Attractions Kre Their Tow Priceg 


aCYS-— 


Bway ot 6th Av. Mihte 35a St, 

The stunning “PRINCE CHAP” Suit 7 4 

Made to Order, to your Special Meas- . 

ure, and guaranteed to fit you perfectly a 
You may eit in the quiet of your own home 

c and order from us your new Fall suit with 

the absolute certainty that it will give you 
perfect satisfaction ; that you will have a 
stylish, up-to-date suit, a duplicate of that 
being worn by smart dressers in New York 
City, the fashion centre of this country, 
and that you will have saved s consider- 
able sum on ite purch Weg t 
all thts, you agree with us 
after you get the suit, send it back and we 
will refund your money and as well the 
transportation charges you have paid. 
This shows our confidence, end reflect that 
this is the guaran R. H. Macy & Co., 
balf a century old, the largest Dry Goods 
and Department Store ander one roof in 
the country; the most widely known 
store In America. 

You simply send us your correct meas- 
urements, upon a blank furnished by 
us, make selection of the material 
you desire from samples we will send 

you, and we will make for you, to your 
special measurements, within ten days, 
a perfect fitting “Prince Chap” Suit, the 
latest style for the Fall. The suit is made 
in the latest tweed mixtures in light and 
dark grays, in invisible checks and plaids. 
Coat is lined with excellent quality 
satin; collar of contrasting color vel- 
vet. Writeto us for samples; Write 

today while you think of it, 


SEND FOR OUR NEW FALL AND WIN- 
TER CATALOGUE of 500 pages, just issued, 
ani joln the great army of hundreds of 
‘lean women who 





YORK, and saving money. on every pur- 

é chase, besides getting better goods. Our 

_— = catalogue and price list is FREE; no 

charge of any sind. Just drop us a posta card. Do it NOW. Address Room 61). 











R.H. MACY & CO., Broadway, NEW YORK 

















“The 20th Century Limited? 


Fastest Long Distance Train in the World 
960 Miles in 18 Hours 
Via the 










NEW YORK 
CENTRAL 
LINES 


“America’s Greatest Railroad’’ 





This magnificent train is equipped with Pullman cars of the very lat- 
est design and has all the special features which have made tiie New 
York Central service so deservedly popular. Barber, Fresh and Salt | 
Water Baths, Valet, Ladies’ Maid, Manicure, Stock and Market Re | 
ports, Telephone, Stenographer, etc. A dozen other fast trains between, 








NEW YORK, BOSTON AND BUFFALO, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI | 
INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, ST.LOUIS 

the West and Southwest. 


Cc. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, New Yori. 











Winter Excursion Tickets 


now on sale via t 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


to the resorts of 


Che Carolinas, Georgia, Florida and Cuba 
DOULLE DAILY SERVICE 


Througn Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars. Southern Railway Dining Car Service. 


THE INAUGURATION OF THE FAMOUS 


SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED 
JANUARY 7th, 1907. 





For complete information call or address: 
New York Offices:—271 BROADWAY or 1200 BROADWAY 
ALEX. S. THWEATT, Eastern Pass. Agt. 


Ss. H. HARDWICK, W. H. TAYLOR, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. Gen’l Pass. Agt. 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


Fifth Avenue and 37th Street, New York , 


Silver Wedding Presents 


Articles quoted are of English Sterling quality 925-1,000 fine 


Upon receipt of satisfactory references from 
any National Bank or responsible business house, 
Tiffany & Co. will send on approval selections 
from their stock to any part of the United States 


Candlesticks . - - each $5, $10, $16, upward 


Tall Baskets for flowers or bonbons— - - 
- - - - each $10, $12, $15, upward 


Tall Compotiers - each $13.50, $16, $21, upward 
Berry or Fruit Bowls - 


- - each $20, $25, $28, $30, upward 
Bread Trays - - - $25, $30, $33, upward 
Coffee, Sugar and Cream Sets - $50, upward 
Photographs of the abobe or richer articles sent upon request 


Tiffany & Co, manufacture solely for their own retail trade. Their 
wares are never sold to other dealers, and can only be purchased 
direct from their establishment in New York, Paris or London 


Tiffany & Co. 1907 Blue Book 


No illustrations—621 pages giving concise descriptions 
of jewelry, silverware, clocks, bronzes, fine pottery, 
glassware, and other objects suitable for wedding 
presents — Blue Book sent upon request 


Fifth Avenue New York 


ee 














Tiffany & Co. always welcome a comparison of prices 


The Price of 
Silver 


Notwithstanding 
the increased 
cost of silver bul- 
lion, Tiffany & Co 
are still offering 
Sterling Silver 
Forks and Spoons 
of their current 
copyrighted pat- 
terns at 


$1.00per ounce 


Upon this basis, 
the prices per 
dozen range as 
follows 
Prices per Dozen 
Tea Spoons, 
$11 to $19 
Dessert Spoons, 
$18 to $30 


Soup or Table 
Spoons, 


$25 to $46 


Breakfast, Entrée 
or Dessert Forks 


$17 to $28 


Dinner or Table 
Forks, 


$23 to $39 


This method of 
marking prices 
furnishes patrons 
with exact in- 
formation as 
to weights and 
enables them 
to comparevalues 
more readily 


Fork & Spoon 
Chests 
Prices include 
handsome, com- 
pact, hardwood 
chests, with lock 

and key 


5 dozen sets, 
$100 to $200 
6 dozen sets, 


$140 to $250 
7 dozen sets, 

$175 to $300 
8 dozen sets, 


$250 to $350 





THE 
NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
FOR FEBRUARY 


G. STANLEY HALL, President of Clark University, and one of the 
world’s great authorities on educational topics sounds a note of warn- 
ing in a vigorous and especially timely article 


SOME GRAVE DANGERS IN OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM AND 
HOW TO MEET THEM 


This articie should focus the-attention of every educator in the country. 


¢2# 


HOLMAN F. DAY, whose big-hearted humor and keen insight into the 
human heart has made his stories known and loved by every magazine 
reader of the day, takes a new departure in 


OLD KING SPRUCE 


The humor and the insight are there still, but the story has more than 
that: it depicts the struggle of elemental human passions in the sombre 
setting of the great North Woods. It is an Iliad of the Wilderness. 


¢2#¢e 
AT THE NATION’S CAPITOL 


Events of the month at Washington as they bear upon your pocket book 
and mine, as they relate to New England’s upbuilding or retarding 
and their influence on the wider life of the world, carefully summed 
up and recorded by a correspondent fitted by years of intimate ac- 
quaintance with Washington affairs. Fully illustrated. 


£2 
OTHER CONTRIBUTORS AND CONTRIBUTIONS OF NOTE 
Edward H. Clement. Nineteenth Century Journalism. 
Sarah Louise Arnold. Concerning Home and School. 
Kate Sanborn. Books as I see them. 
Mabel Ward. A Singer of Southcreek. 
All this and much more as good in 


The New England for February 























NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
JANUARY 





New England Magazine Co., Publishers, 8 Dix Place, Boston. 


Entered at Bos Post Offi d-cl 6 
$3.00 a Year Copyright, 1906, by America Company. 5c. a Number 











Contents 


Winter on Boston Common 
Hernando Cortes, the Central Figure in Mexican History 


Nineteenth Century Boston Journalism (III) 

Edward H. Clement 
A Singer of Southcreek (I-III) .... Mabel Ward 
The Seven Adventures of ° Henry (V-VII) 

.Grace Liscom Hewett 
Flowers of Winter... Curtis Hidden Page 
The Home of Lost Youth...Poem Dora Read Goodale 
The Story of the King’s Daughters H. O. McCrillis 
Leaves. Poem .Virna Sheard 
Our Unique Reception of Rev. Mills. Story 


The Ma Navy of the American Revolution 
Charles Oscar Paullin, Ph. D... 
Two Rives Poem Charlotte W. Thurston 
The Harvard Lampoon, Its Founders and Famous Contributors. . . 
+ 00s cee e ae as ee thon gies Mary Stoyell Stimpson 
The Principles of Money and Banking 
E. S. Crandon ; 
The Sleeping Beauty. Poem ea 
Concerning Home and School ..... Sarah Louise Arnold 
George Ripley. Margaret Ashmun 
Editorial 
Bristol and the Land of Pokanoket Harry Knowles ............ c 
Books As I See Them Kate Sanborn 
‘The National Society of New England. Women 
E. Marguerite Lindley 
Colonial and Patriotic ............ Flizabeth Merritt Gosse 
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2000 


Paintings 





Tapestry Tapestry = | Employed 
— Paintin gS Modeling on 





38 Artists 


the Paris Salon 











SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED FOR SPECIAL ROOMS 








artistic home Decoration 


E CAN SHOW YOU effects never before thought of, and at moderate prices, too. Write for 
Artists sent to All Parts o: e 


Color Schemes, Designs, Estimates. 


f the World to execute 


, every sort of Decoration. We are educating the country in Color Harmony. We supply 
everything that goes to make up the Interior of a Home — Stained Glass, Relief, Carpets, Furniture, 
Parquetry, Tiles, Window Shades, Art Hangings, Draperies, Posters. 





RUSSIAN TAPESTRY 


For Wall Hangings in colors to match all 
kinds of woodwork, carpets, draperies, 
furniture coverings, etc. Is the best, 
newest and most durable of its kind. It 
is made 52 and 76 inches wide, so that a 
wall may be covered without a single seam 
showing—a great advantage over burlap 
—and the cost is very little more. 

ART CRETONS 


The sidewallsof boudoirsor bedchambers4 
covered with Gobelin Art Cretons possess 
at once the artistic advantage of grace in 
design, with the softness and richness of 
the most expensive Imported Damasks at 
a trifling cost above that of wall paper. 
WALL PAPER 


Our stock of wall paper has been carefully 
selected from the full line of every wall 
paper manufacturer bota in America, 
anada and Europe. Each paper has 
been selected for some special purpose 
aad has qualities in it which our expert 
color salesman will be glad to explain. 
There are among them many beautiful 
designs ranging in price from 10 cents (a 
roll of 8 full yards) up. 
DRAPERIES b 
Every one knows the importance which 
draperies impart to a house; they make or 
mar. Itis admitted that not every one is 
eompetent to select the proper colorings 
to intone with the sidewall decorations 
and furniture coverings. Each of our 
salesmen is an expert in this; and our 
patrons may be sure that they will not get 
the customary mechanical inattention of 
incompetent salesmen; but will be served 
by men who have had wide experience, 
and who enter with enthusiasm into their 
work—men who have made color har- 
mony their chief study. We make no 
extra charge for this valuable service. 
There’s surely some satisfaction in know- 
ing that one can get ‘‘the proper thing’ 
from us. We have established our own 
mills for the manufacture of draperies 
specially made in design and colorings to 
match wall eons and other side wall 
coverings. he propriety of our prices 





will astonish you. 








Illustrated Compendium 
of the Douthitt Tapestry 
Painting Studies 


There are more than Five Hundred of 
these illustrations, and the publication of 
this Com represents an outlay of 
Ten Thousand and usually sells for 
$1.00 a copy. To the readers of The 
New England Magazine an arrangement 
has been made to send a copy on receipt 
of only 50 cents. 


FREE If you will send us the floor plans 
of your house we wil! send you 
free a color scheme, illustrated by samples 
themselves. Tell us what you want on 
the walls of the principal rooms—tint, 
paint, paper or stuff. If possible send us 
the plans, rough pencil outline will do. 
Tell us if you want curtains, carpets, furni- 
ture—in fact, itemize to us everything you 
desire. Send 25 cents to pay postage. 


Douthitt’s Manual of 

Art Decorations 

The art book of the century, 200 royal 
uarto pages filled with full-page colored 

sentiens of modern home interiors and 

studies. Price $2.00. If you want to 

keep up in decoration send $2.00 for this 

book. worth $50.00. 


SCHOOL 


In our Tapestry Painting School (which 
we have arranged to keep open the year 
around for the benefit of out-of-town 
students and others) we give six 3-hour 
lessons for only $5.00. We sell complete 
Printed Instructions by mail for $1.00. 
New Compendium of 550 studies, 50 cents. 
This compendium is sent free with Printed 
Instructions. We rent tapestry paintings. 
Full size drawings, paints, brushes, ete. 
supplied. Nowhere, Paris not excepted, 
are such advantages offered pupils. 
TAPESTRY MATERIALS 


We manufacture Tapestry Material for 
painting upon, superior to foreign g 

and half the price. Book of samples, 10 
cents. Send $1.50 for trial order of two 
yards of 50-inch wide No. 6 goods, worth 








$5, ERE AT BIO 


pected attention is ges to Correspondence, and our Color Experts will answer all ques- 
ons pertaining to I and Decora the Home. A full line of Posters by Riviere, 
Mucha, Livemont, Cassiers, Golay and all the eminent French, German and English Poster Artists. 


John F. Douthitt 


“The Douthitt Building’’ 
273 FIFTH AVENUE (Near 30th Street) 
NEW YORK 
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THE LATE MARGARET BOTTOME 
PRESIDENT INTERNATIONAL ORDER OF KING'S DAUGHTERS AND SONS 


(See The Story of The King’s Daughters, by H. O. McOrillis.) 
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